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A Tranſlation from £ Latine 


of Mr. Robert Waring of Chriſt- 
Church in Oxford,Maſter of Arts, 
and Proctor of that Univerſity. 


To which is prefixt 
A Tombſtone-Encomium , 


By the ſame Author, 
Sacred to the memory of the Prince of Poets, 


BEN. JOHNSON; 
Alſo made Engliſh by the ſame hand. 


The Pox, the Plague, and every ſmall Diſeaſe, ' 
May come as oft as 1ll Fare pleaſe; 
But Death and Love are never fe 
To give a ſecond Wound. [ theſe. 


Were by thoſe Serpents bit, but we're devour'd by. 
Mr. Cowley 1n his Miſtriſs, pag. «lt, 


London : Printed in the year 1680. | 
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TA | 
The Fair and Excellent 


L A WK 
Madam Sarah Cock, 


Honoured Madam, 
DRE O make an Apologie 
XI 


tor Dedications, 1 
an Age we It 
were almoſt ridicu- 
lous to appear with- 
out them, were a folly like his 
that ſhould excuſe himſelf for 
not being frngular; beſides that he 
muſt needs be a perſon of a very 
deſperate deſert and fortune too, 


ſa 3] who 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. | 


who can neither finde nor make a 
friend that will accept or patro- 
nze his labours; and it muſt 
needs be ſcandaloxs tor that childe, 
whoſe both parents and friends 
are aſhamed to own it. But 
chat I ſhould ſyvgle out Ton, moſt 
Excellent Madam, from the reſt of 
your fair Sex, to ſhelter me from 
the . dreadful] effects of mercileſs 
Criticks, need be the wonder of 
none but Torr ſelf, whoſe Modeſty 
hath reſtrained You from too 
near a familiarity with your ow 
deſerts, and made You happily 7g- 
norant of Your own wertues and 
power ; the knowledge of which 
ought not to be truſted with any 
goodneſs lels than Your own. But 
tyranny, and znfolence, and trium- 


phing 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


phing over the infelicities and na: 


ſeries of thole men whom them- 


{elves have made fo, is {uch a piece 
of Barbarity , as will tinde enter- 
tainment among . none but the 
baſeſt and the worſt of men : which 
15 all the ſecurity I have thatT may 
once fee a period of thole ſ{uffer- 
ings I have ſo long patently, and 
ſcarce patiently cadured, {ince the 
remedy is m the power of her 
whoſe very. outward appearance 
carries with 1t a certain 7zndication 
of generoſity and goodneſs. | was 
Jong ſilent , and with much rel- 
Gtancy at laſt broke it: but if 
Jon's though {ilent, have a vorce 3 
it aneniſh without a tongue be 
alk - if ſorrow be lowd to Elah, 
or the groans of an expiring Lond 


ſag] can 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
can be accented ; if- a mighty. a- 
mazement and confternatioy of a 
mind but reaſonably ſollicitous 
for its own happineſs, have any 
Emphaſzs ; my preſent ſufferings 
can neither want arguments nor 
oeratours ; and whilſt I plead my 
own Canſe , and that with Tow, 1 
ſhall much ſooner be at a lols 
where to begin,than what to ſay. 
Deareſt Madam , this Jittle 
Book will inform You what Toz 
can ao, and I have ſuffered: my 
torments ( the CharaSters of Your 
powerjul Beauty ) are here exactly 
delineated, that You may read and 
pity me, now almoſt become 
Lowes emphatical Martyr. Tt wyl 
ſeem a wonder {carce capable of 
his belzef,, ſhould I tel] the Reader, 
The 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory, 
The deſcribed. Paſſzong in this Boaks 
come ſhort of what I have, and 
the Torments of what I endnre for 
You. In ſome places You will 
ſee Tour ſelf delervedly ſeated on 


a Throne , which can dart aſtoni- 


ſhing influences and a dreadfu} plea- 


ſure, diſtributing deſirable afflicti» 
ons, and pleaſing deaths, which the 
04k" greedy of” life oval defire, 
and joytally embrace : In coli 
places You may viſit Your ealje» 
gotten Congueſts, and ice the un-+ 


| happy Trophies of Your Beanty. 


| om You have lightly touched, 


and but with a few Darts , Me 
You have transfxt with a thou- 
iand : their wounds do not peed, 


| mine are ſcarce capable of curc;and 


thew greatelt -Emphaſis 3s theip 
not 


The E piftle Dedicatory. 


not being mortal. Yet We valiant 


Lovers like theſe pleaſing Cruet- 
ties, love the hand that firikes us, 
play with the flames that ſrorch 
us, and enjoy them the bleſſed 
Authors of our deaths. 


Bur leſt, whilſt I talk of Sus | 


ferings , my treſpaſling too long 
upon Your patience , may juſiifie 
Your inflicting them, and fo turn 
them 1nto Puniſhments ; and leſt 
the Prologue drown the Play, and 


foreſtal the patience of the hearers, 


which would be more advanta- | 
geouſly reſery'd for the enſuing ' 
A&is ; I retire, onely begging | 
leave to Shaw You.,that where- | 
as ſome Expreſſions in this Book ; 


are harſh and unconth , that may 


not tbe charged upon the Tranſia- | 


ror, | 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
tor, who hath in favour of Your 
fair Sex treſpaſled more than once 
2 | upon the Author, and fears he 
Man ſtand in need of the learned 
Reader's pardon for making ſo 
| many, as he begs Tours for not 
” | making more alterations. 
Z | Deareſt Maday, read this little 
| Book, and ſee the reflex image 
| both of Tour ſelf and Me : there 
| You will finde what You already 
| are, and what all other Ladies 
Goin Your example fain would be ; 
| who onely blame You for (etring 
S | Your Example ſo bigh , that it 
S | deceives theii ſight , baffles their 
2 | hopes, and diſcourages their endea- 
voiurs of imitation. In mercy to 
Y ! the gazing world, bridle this Lu- 
” | xury of Vertue, this Prodigality of 
Good- 


The Epiſtle Dedicetory 


Goganeſs : tis thrifty caun(el, and 
canduces to Tour happineſs and 
Oxrs too : It gIVEs us hopes, that 


though we can't attain Your coprſe, 


we lecing oyr Guide, may g0 part 


of that Religzous way : for thou gh 


by a higher pitch at Vertue C if 
that ſuppoſition be no Crime ) You | 


might be tranſcribed into ſome- 
thing above humanity ; yet wrapt 


an Clouds, we had loſt our know- | 


Jedge , You our love ; and Yay 
leaving us 18 danger of ſedution | 
into Idolatry , leſt you thould be 
without fault , are become guilty | 
of Ours. 

But methjnks I begin to forget | 
mY Crime, wi ich 1 
Fr crÞItyhich VT 


Cone , than b y not anticipating | 


Your | 


4 


| 


romiled to a- : 


t hg Þctter | 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. . 
Your reading of this Book, which 
when read , will ſuperſede the 
zt | trouble of ſubſcription. Whatloe- 
e, | ver 1s there of Love or Adoration, 
rt | I thall do Tor that Tuſtice and my 
h | ſelf the Honour of acknowledge- 
if | ment and payment : which zribate 
u | I humbly beg You will not ref#ſe 


I. from, 


y | Deareſt Madam, 


bd ; Tour entirely devoted 


t | and moſt obedient Servant, 


Rob. Nightingale. 


. gi; 3 "K\ \ Q 91} 9 \ X 


READER, 


Here preſent thee with a Tranſla- 
tion of the deſervedly admired 

_  Eftigies Amoris 5 but with ſuch 
Variations from the Latin,as will 
make me obnoxious tothy Cen- 
ſure, To give you the particular reaſons, 
were 4 dire# thwarting of my intereſt, 
| [and undoing all 1 have already done in 
{proſecution of my end : yet T dare tell 
ou my reaſons are ſuch as will either ſe- 
cure me from, or exable me willingly to 
bear the worſt that Toilus can do; I 
| I/bal be a5 capable of his Envy, as he will 
1 ibe deſerving of my Scorn, and needful 
of my Pity : but becauſe it is ſo eaſie to 

| {pretend ary realons when 4 142 7 bee 


Fore- 
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To the Reader. 


foreband reſolv'd not to diſcover them, 


ITthink fit to acquaint you, that there 
are in the Latine ſo many harlh' 2nd 
jarring expreſſions, ſd derogatory to the 


honour and the dominion that the, fair $ 


Sex (fot whoſe ſake I avow the under- | 


taking of this Tranſlation ) 
their victorious Beauty acquired. is the 
world , that I thought my ſelf obligd 


(© having liſted my ſelf 2»der Cupid's 


anner ) to eſpouſe their Cauſe, and 
hereby become at once an Ofatot ſor 
them 2nd Vertue. | 

Af. Waring the ingenioa#s Author of 
this Book, might be allowed ſome © Y- 
otick tranſports, axd ought fo be par- 
don'd the roving Excurſions of a bound- 


Its Fancy and mnnlimited invertion's 
he was full, and thoſe expreſſions ninit 


be lookt upon as the frothy ovetfiow- 


.ings of 4 luxutiint brain : thongh af- 


ter al, if taken catitely, he 3s certains 
ly- one of the moſt thgenious Authors 
#hat ever this fruitful age hath þ*dan- 
ted; whoſe excellen} Charatter (' Je 


down 


have by | 


To/the Reader. 


down by Mr. Griffith, (the Publiſher of 
the laſt Edition ) will eaſely excuſe me 


zd || from ſpeaking farther of a perſon whom 


[no iotherwiſe knew but by Fame 3 


| aud this little, but beſt Monument of 


himfelf \_mhich renders my attempt of 


| tranſlation as bold and as dangerous as 


Horace pronouned his Endeavours to 
be:; who” darſÞ emulate Pindar. But 
Love ea:mmaended, and I had nothing 
elſe to Ho'but to obey : IT told him I was 
not:eloqaents* he replied that he could 


| make me'fo: he commanded me to 


7-e | 


ſpeak, arid Faught me how 3 and whilſt 
he unſeal'd my lips*, influenced », 

tonene,- "Cupid # the Muſes and the 
Worlds: Hannibal, whoſe proſperous ad- 
ventures ſerve to teach ws, that to him, 


aft | andus wireerzs. Conduct, nothing 3s 


j 


W- 


1 
| 


inacceſſeble, nothing is invincible 2 and. 
let- hint that-laughs at me and: my un: * 
dertaking, beware leſt by the influence « 
T have upon my Malter, he be not in a 


| condition of \haking hands, and prove 
a-errphatical a tool as be thinks Tam. 


[b] Thus, 


To the Reader. 


Thas, Reader, T1 have acquainted you | 
with ſome of wy reaſons, and told yer | 
likewife that 1 haue more in wy Bud- 
get, which being purpoſely kept there | 
for. ſecreſie's ſake, you are by the laws of 
Modelty forbidden to make any farther 
enquiry after thee. 

The Epitaph #po-: Ben. Johnſon 7 | , 
was unwilling to leave out, though I ame | 
Senſible it hath lolt much by the tranſla- | 
tion. Jt was inthe Latine ( 4s I have | 4 
zzade it in the Engliſb ) rather a Mo- * 
numental inſcription tha, 4 Poem. 89 
thet in this Verbum verbo curabam red- | - 
dere fidus Interpres, 

Accept, courteous Reader, or at leaſt | 
pardog theſe my frft adventures : 7 | þ 
have choſen a SuhjeG generow end bold, 
which may provoke ſome one better. | 1; 
qualified for it than my ſelf, to add. | x, 
theſe Ornaments which 1 were not able | ſo 
fo g1Ves | / A; 


The ever Honour'd 
7 | And molt Accompliſh'd Gentleman, 


r | Sir Fobn Birkenbead Kt. 


'* | DoGorof Laws, Maſter of Faculties, 
ve | Ardone of the Honourable Houſe of Commons 


So I Fuſtrious Str, 


d- | T is my hopes that yon will not 
diſdain theſe firft fraits of our 

aft | , Gratitude, though gathered out 
7 | of your' ewe Nurſery, in regard 
[d, we never offer to the Dezties 


ter | themfelves other than their own proper 
ad | Tzcexſe. That theſe few Remains of 
ble | ſo dear an acquaintance ſ#rvi#d their 
| Author, is that which all learned mere 

' owe. to your cares and therefore that 
they ſhould retxrz dedicated to your 


Name, Was not onely zine, but the 
[{b 2] deſire 
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To Sir John Birkenhead K;. 


defige- of: the: Learzeq 7 + whole; fagther 
defignent was,that I ſhould make _ 
by the teſtimony of -#his Treatiſe, 

well their Vas as my private = 
titude, Whoeould'not think it enough 
to enjoy! a Jewel 'ſ@-pretious in it lf, 
uryeey C as 1t bappens46 the Pegrls and: 
D »d} oPptear Princes) it had re- 
ceived ſomething ofi. higher value, mare 


avguſt than izxate worth, from the Ca-, 


binet of the late Poſſe //or + For to them 
that ſhould enquire Cxjym Opp , it 
would not be enough yt or the Printer 
to anſwer,Not Egon's certainly, unleſs 
he added.'3nt Waring $5 or to you th 
farther demanded. Themce came ti 


Work? 'nothtng eMe' conldfatisfie their 


Emportunity but this reply,” That it 4s 
proani ,moft excelent 'Sir, out of your 


Ibriry. Andwhitethe Publiſher pre- 


pares aro#her. Edition,” the former Co- 
piesbeingieither-/oſf or ſold, it is your 


Command ,'' that: the Frye and geruire 


_ OI TT ITE 


fr cards Oe, DP TOS 


Anthbroof this #virsd EdX#ion ſhould be 


Known to the world” | in the frant*ot: : 
. this ? 
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Tv'Sir John Birkenhead? Ke. 
this third. Jteaſinn 3 not _ wanting, 


ſurreptitions Feathers to imp the wings 


| of thy Fame, who canſt-deſervedly 


boaſtthole Of- ſprings of thy own 2vzl; 
which ſhould the world enjoy all toge- 
ther, would ſoon eclipſe whatever the 


| Moder Wits have brought -forth : 


_ TT TI: 


from whence I am not able to deter- 
mine whether or no ſomething greater 
than the 7/;ads might ariſe. To you 
1n the mean time all the Learned on 
this ſide Tagxs and Gamges bbw their 
heads, 2s being the onely perſon fa- 
mous for the high applayſes for Wit and 
Judgment both conjoyn'd ; fo far 1 
you 15 the ſubtlety of Wit from 1nju- 
ring the ſharpneſs of Judgment. But I 
tear leſt while I am paying Trath her 


| due, I ſhould offend your modeſty, 


which 1s not the meaneſt of your great 

Virtues : I ywill- therefore corre# my 
f 

ſelF in time, "wiſhing 'onely this, that 

we may at length obtain what al/ de- 

lire, an Edition of your Lacubrations, 


| that ſo you may do juſtice to your 


(b3] Fame, 
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To Sir John Birkenhead K;, 
defige of the: Learned s © whoſe | farther 


deſtgne it was.that I ſhon}d make known 
by the teſtimony af -2>5s Treatiſe, as 
well their, p:b/:ck as my private Gra- 
titude. Who couldinot think it enough 
to enjoy! a Jewel 'ſa- pretious in it ſelf, 
unleſs; ( as 1t bappens4o the Pegrls and 
D?erfonds oPoteat Princes) it had e- 
ceived ſomething of: higher value, more 
auguſt than innate worth, from the Ca- 


binet of the late Poſſeſſor + For to them 


that ſhould enquire Cxjym Opws , it 
wou!d not be enough for the Printer 
to anſwer,WNot Fegor's certainly, unlefs 
he added,Bnt Waring's'; or to you tha 

farther demanded , Whemce came th; 

Fork? nothing elfe'conld fatifie their 
tmportunyty but this reply, That it was 
prod d,moft excellent Sir, out of your 
Lbrery. -And while the Publiſher pre- 
pares aro#her. Edition; the former Co- 
pies betogierther-/oft or ſold, it is your 
Command , | that the #rye and genuine 


Author of this tvirsd Edxion ſhould be 


known'to the world” in the frant'of 
D b this 


of 
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To'Sir John Birkenhead? = 


" this third Imprejjion ; not wanting 


ſurreptitious Feathers to imp the wings 


of thy Fame, who canſt-deſervedly: 


boaſt thoſe Of ſprings of thy own 2:li; 
which ſhould the world enjoy all toge- 
ther, would ſoon ecl/zpſe whatever the 
Modern Wits have brought -forth : 
from whence I am not able to deter- 
mine whether or no ſomething greater 
than the 7/;iads might ariſe. To you 
1n the mean time all the Learned on 
this (ſide Tagys and Garges bow their 
heads, 2s being the onely perſon fa- 
mous tor the high applayſes for Wit and 
Judgment both conjoyn'd ; ſo far 1n 
you 15 the ſubtlety of Wit from 1nju- 
ring the ſharpneſs of Judgment, But I 
tear Icft while I am paying Trath her 
gue, I (hould offend your -odeſty, 
which 1s not rhe meaneſt of your great 
Virtues : I yill- therefore corre# my 


; ſelF in time, wifhing 'onely this, that 


we may at length obtain what al! de- 
lire, an Edition of your Lxcubrations, 
that ſo you may do juſtice to your 


[b 3] Fame, 


To Sir John Birkenhead Ke. 


Fame, and the vaſt expettation that the 
| | world has conceived of you. In the 
| | mean while I beg you to accept this 
Wl, Teſtimony of a grateful! mind, till I am 
fil able to make a better acknowledge- 
Wl! ment, which for gratitudes ſake, I de- 

II | fire may be dedicated to your ſelf, 


| 
| To you, my beſt Patron, 


' 84 Tour moſt devoted Servant, 


Will. Griffith. 
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THE 
PROEM 
OF 
WILLIAM GRIFFITH 
TUO FRE 


Ake, Reader, to thy ſelf, what 
thos haſt ſo long delird, the 


READER. 
new Edition of this polite lit- 


tle Work ; little indeed, if 


thou regardeſt the bulk, and not the 
merit of the Piece, to prevent the te- 
diows labour of tranſcribing ſo ſrequent- 
ly requeſted Copies. This was the 
Priaters care, to whom I was willing to 


[bz] corr- 


The Proem of Wl.. Oriffith. 


condeſcend, that if T could any way be 
_— this third Edition ſhould come 


forth more copious ard more corretted. 
To which end , if any thing were done 
to the purpoſe by me, it is all to be aſcri- 
bed to that worthy and excellent per- 
ſon, through whoſe favour the Lear- 
ned World enjoys the lovely birth 
of ſo divine a Wit; I mean, that no- 
ble Gentleman Sir John Birkenhead, 
who was not ſatis/i'd to inter and pre- 
ſerve the Aſhes of the Author , who 
was his intimate Acquaintance, unleſs 
he might aljo preſerve his Memory ; 
which he did, by expoſing to the world 


theſe draughts and deſcriptions of Love. 


depoltted in his cuſtody. They ta9e 
breathed forih Nard where'rethey tame, 
with the fragrant Odours of Amomun. 
The _ name of the Auftbor..was abſent 
from the Title in the tilt Edition : For 


then it crept forth, ſuch was the fate of 
.thole. ,times., 
who had Sea alw2ys faithful. &o bis 


as the work of a oaths 


\Priace, aud. therefore thonuelt it u8- 


KY = cefſary 


given to his Off-ſj 


The Proem of Vil. Griffith. 


ceſſary to conceal his name, which was 
all "be conld do. For it became nos 
ſuch a» Ingenuity to be conceald, 
which like Royal Furniture carries its 
peculiar marks where- ever it is found. 
Nor #5 that ſmall} Addition to be de- 
ſpiſed, I mean, the Tombitone-Enco- 
mium xpor the Prince of our Engliſh 
Poets, BEN. JOHNSON, by 
which be has rendered his Memory with 
his owz, \mmortal 5 which the Author 


finding moſt miſeraoly mangled in a 


Book called Johnionus Virib:us, wes for- 


ced almojt to make new aeain, that he 


might reſtore it to its firſt tplendour, 
to himſelf a Peonian Apollo, renewing, 
like the P<lican, that life which be hed 
pring once born, and 
twice reſtored to life; born from the 
hand 2nd invention of the Author, 7i= 
ſen once from the Errours of the Preſs, 
and a third time expos d to Eternity by 
the favour of the forementioned Knight. 
1he Author was deſervedly. number d 


among the chicteſt Wits of kis time, as 
Cart- 


The Proem of Will. Griffth. 


Cartwright, Gregory,Diggs, Mzſterſon, | 
and the reſt : Who while they liv'd, 0h . 


Heavens how great they were! of all 
whon for all, the noble Birkenhead ozely 
ſurvives. Theſe were the Tutelar Nu- 
mens of Oxford, every one an Ingeny- 
ity deſcended from Heaven 5 which 
while ſhe kept within her walls, Oxford 
flood, yielding neither to the policy wor 
force of ber Enetuies. 1» weir the E- 
netny [2bour'd to intice theſe Heroes to 
his Party : Whom nevertheleſs while a 
greater force,piety and fidelity to their 
Prince , carr: d ſeveral ways, whereb 

their Pens were not able to aſſiſt the Roy- 
al Arms, reduced to Extremity, at length 
the hoſtile fury prevail'd , while they 
were otherwiſe employed; as the Temple 
of Diana bxrnt at E pheſus, while [he Was 
buſie at the birth of Alexander. The 
Enemy therefore having obtained his 
wiſhes, proudly u{tng his Victories, as it 
were triumphing over Vidory her (elf, 
carried away as mmy of theſe Geaius's 
as he could meet with ; believing he could 
20 
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ſon, ' #0 otherwiſe reſtrain and curb thoſe 
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divine Souls, than with Cords and 
Chains. As the Tyrians tyed the ſame 


golden Chain to the Ogmean Hercules, 


leſt he ſhould deſert them, which the 
Gauls tyed to the tongue of the ſame 
Deity, fo attra# and allure others. In 
the mid(} of theſe Cruelties, the moſt of 
thoſe Heroes breathed forth their bleſſed 
Souls, yet not yielding to fate, in regard 
that every one of them has drawn Eter- 
nal Lines 7 their ſeveral Writings, as 
amongit the reſt, 


RoBERT WARING 
has depainted 
The Effigies of Love 


to all Eternity, 


TO 


"| $I$$$00$4I4440004400 4444444 


ERRATA., 


—  — 


of that. In the title of the Epiſtle to Sir John Birken- 
» 7. Maſter of Requeſts. p.2. 1.4. dele as well. p. 3+ 


read Vices inſtead of Vertues. p. 95. 1. 11. r. approaches. 
Theſe, and if there be any other Errata, occaſioned 

the Tranſlators abſence, the candid Reader is 
defired ro excuſe and amend them. 


Inſtead of a. deat . 22. read, yet this is to. Þ. 77.1. 18. 


$$000000200400004044000000 


| the Epiſtle Dedicatory, p. 6.1. 19. read they inſtead . 


L 13r. looks, inſtead of countenance. p. 5. 1.8. read that . 
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Theſe:Flames of Love Robert Wa- 
ring offers and conlecrates to 
the Altars and religtous Fires. 
This old and worm-caten Harp 
of Love he allo hangs againſt 
the "facred Walls of his TY 
Habitation. 


"0p Cupid: grant me Fea- 
thers ad Quilts from thy 
own Wings, and an Oppor- 
unity of Stealing thy Dz- 
_ ' vinity, There#f a greater 
Tak in ; bond and a larger Theme of 
Love, the Patron : ; 'whom I ſhould be- 
lieve more proper 'for me to invoke, 
were it not a piece of 1mpious Worſhip 
to pretend ſo great a Perſon: for the 
occaſion of our Sloath. ' Tet (O thou to 
me more admird Divinity thax Cupid 
himſelf) grant me the pardon of this 
one Crime (for it is not an unhtard-of 
Crime of Prety) to hang 219 Harp upon 
the ſacred Walls, that will then at 
length 


no more. 1, in imitation of Praxitiles 
bis Art, (for what is it we Lovers dare 
not do 2) have ſent this 1dle Piece, not 
ſo much for the Pencil's, as for Pieties 
fake, the Meſſenger of my Love, and 
as a Pledge for my ſelf. Thou ſhalt not 
finde here. ſo much of the Painter, 1s of 
a perſon that makes his Confeflion, as 
having. ſpent the Heats of @ diltem- 
per d Breaſt ypoz the Table, and weak- 
ly delineated , what I more powerfully 
{uffer'd. Neither ſhall I ſeems to have 
deſcribed to. the Lite, but only. the 
Blindneſs azd Madneſs of Love., $89 
that I fear a further demand, IWhat it 
# I deliver into your Hands, under the 
notion of a Prelent. However, if de- 
Inded with the Shadow and Dricam of 
2 Repreſentation, you require ſome- 
thing farther, behold more willingly 
here approaches your Hands, either as 4 
Preſeat, or as 4 Captive, the very Pt- 
Cture, or if you pleaſe, Original of 
Love. 

Th: 


length prove gratcful when it can ſound | 


"— ms 
— 


The +Anſwer of R. W. to 
his Friend , importunately 
deſiring to know what 
Love mieht be! 


Acknowledge the wanton Ty- 
ranny of imperious Love, that is 
always requiring the moſt diffi- 
cult Trials of the AfﬀedGtions, 
Now though it be a kinde of an Hercu- 
lean Labour it ſelf zo Love, conſidering 
thoſe ſcvere duties, thoſe toyls, and 
hazards appendant to it; as if Cruelty 
were its ſole delight : Nevertheleſs we 
believe it reaſonable, what names ſo- 
ever we have ptven to Love, that he 
ſhould exerciſe his Soveratgnty, which 
1s certainly very great and puiſlant 
and by the Severity of his Commands, 
B that 


2) 
that he ſhould augment the glory of } 
his high Rule, and our obedient Sub- 
miſſion. Let him command as well 
what 1s beyond, as well as what 1s 
within the verge ot our ability to per- 
form,all things,but only that one thing, 
Not to Love, Let him command no- 
thing below a Miracle, ſceing that he 
who exacts the duty, affords us allo 
Strength and Power, and raiſes our 
Wit and Ingenuity above its ſelf, 
transforming Man into a Semi-Deity. 
So that he cannot be ſaid to Love, 
who does not ad beyond himſelf, and 
purſue the accompliſhments of his de- 
fires, with Enterpriſes equal to his 
wilhes. He 1s no thorough-pacd Lo- 
ver, who does not ſomething above 
extraordinary, to gain his Prize. 

But jultly do you redemand thoſe 
Afﬀections, which you your ſelf have 
taught, though delpoil'd of your Fa- 
cetene(s and Eloquence. Wall it fo 
delight ye, to behold in my devoted 
Brealt, as 1n a Mirrour, the reverbe- 
rated 


3] 
rated reſemblance of your ſelf? Orto 
take a thorough view of me, as being 
a piece of your own workmanſhip ? 
becaule 1t is impotlible that any out- 
ward (tain ſhould blemiſh your fair 
Image ; the very Spots whereof afford 
a brightneſs, like thoſe of the Sun. 
Will you not however, like a haughty 
Lady, be angry with the Looking- 
Glaſs, that diſcovers to your fight 
Freckles and Detormities not your 
own, and throws a counterfeit Scandal 
upon your Countenance? | know not 
tor what reaſon; but certain 1t 1s, that 
we love the very miſcarriages of Na- 
ture, and the diſgraces of our own 
Bodies; as old and maimed Images are 
more religioully adord. Thus Parents 
tor the moit part careſs with a more 
tender Atfection, as 1t were to the 
comfort of their Misfortunes, the 
lame(t and molt deformed of their 
Children ; more vehemently admiring 
theſe Monſters of the Womb, as the 
Portenders of ſome great matter. We 
B 2 are 


[4] 
are pleaſed to behold the tranſpoſed. 
Members of a diſtorted body, moving 
like Mans Anagram, Certainly, De- 
formity 1s a ſacred thing, which much 
more divine than Beauty, pleas'd the 
antient Prieſts, that aſſum'd Divinity 
under antic ſhapes, to render their 
Oracles more reverend ; which not 
only terrifies us Mortals, but admo- 
niſhes us withal, that this Deformity 
15 rather to be ador'd than lov'd. Every 
one 15 to himſelf the moſt plealing The- 
ater, and the moſt delectable Object ; 
and then the Eye ſeems to enjoy the 
Dignity and delights of the Mind, when 
it ſhoots 1ts piercing ſharpneſs back- 
ward upon it ſelf, at once both the 
Spectator and the ſight. Whatever it 
be, that for double reaſons renders us 
doubly favoured by you, ought to be 
moſt chiefly in our eſteem; which if 
it ſhew us Jame or imperfe&t, under 
that very notion either of injury or 
antiquity, weare alſo for that very rea- 
{on to admire it, I am oblig'd to Na- 
ture 


[5] 
ture that ſhe hath afforded me a ſmooth 
Table, from whence to take off ſo much 
of your likeneſs, as to delight both her 
ſelfand you too. But it will bea won- 
der indeed, that an Image ſhould talk 
any longer. 

But 1 am much more apt #o love, 
then ſpeak & word, which covets ra- 
ther to be the ſubject of Contempla- 
tion than Demonltration ; and becauſe 
it keeps its ſtation in the moſt (ezret 
Receſles of the Heart, diſdains acquain- 
tance with the Tongue. A thing which 
we poor Mortals never learn, either 
from precept or examples ; but then at 
length all firſt began to underſtand , 
when we had all practiſed the {ame 
thing. You would ſay that Love were 
not only blind, but Tongueleſs , who 
has made all the joints of our bodies 
vocal,unleſs the Tongue alone. Whence 
It comes to paſs, that Lovers more elo. 
quently make ule of ſighs than words, 
to convey the Intelligence of their 
lecret flames, and like Paphian Doves 

B 3 weep 


[65] 


weep enliven'd Epiſtles by which 


means they allo diſcourſe with their 
eloquent Fingers, without the aſſi- 
{tance of a Pen; and dialogue 1a (igns, 
with affable Nods, mitlary Smiles; and 
by means of thoſe vocal Metlengers of 
their Delires, hear each others mutual 
Wiſhes, and read each others viſible 
Souls. At other times the Rhetorical 
Tropes of Geſture woe in a myſterious 
and various Idiome , while Pilgrim 
Glances, ſeeming to be out of their 
way, outwardly renouncing all fami- 
larity, privately hold a (trict corre- 
ſpondence together. 

Their counterfcited Frowns diſplay 
an outward diſpleaſure, when they are 
{tadying all the charms of Friiend(hip 
in the midſt of their Anger, At other 
times their Souls taking reciprocal 
Hights irom each others eyes, raviſh 
from each other Bridal Kiiles at a 
diſtance, returning in Triumph with 
the Thetts of Embraces in thought. 


And among a!] their Triumpns and | 


taclr 


A, a -oS 


va 


their Pleaſures, this they look upon as 


- the chiefeſt, that the buſineſs lies hid. 


So frequent a thing it 1s for Lovers to 
appear upon the publick Stage, and 
yet beguile the Spectators by diſguiſing 
the Comedy. Theſe Angelic Inter- 
locutors ſeem indeed to be above all 
humane Laws, and conſequently by 
moſt certain ſigns to underſtand each 
others Wiſhes , to 1n{pect each others 
Entrails, and to manage their Afﬀecti- 
ons rather by way of Oracle than 
Diſcourſe ; while they difplay in 
thought a clearer diſcovery of each 
others Mindes, before the addreiles of 
words, or that they know how to 
deceive; and their Deſires, like Ap- 
paritions, ſhew themtlelves to the eye: 
Such however as by no other Art are 
to be ſeen, than that which bred them ; 
while 1ſluing viſibly from the Body , 
they not only appear to the ſight , but 
ailume the ſhape, and enliven the per- 
ſon whom they defigne to diſcourſe. 
As if there were within the ſame Body 
B 4 a 


[8] 


a free Intercourſe of reſtleſs and wan- 


dering thoughts, that commune with | 


others abroad with no leſs (ilence than 
they obſerve at home. This one Af- 
fection that cannot be expreſt, is ador'd 


as a Myſterie ; whoſe ſacred Rites, like | 


thoſe of the moſt antient Deities, are 
like Crimes protected by a modeſt 
Shame and warie Silence. Love has 
always its Vail; and the Adorers of 


Fenws, Nike Zneas, walk envelopd in | 


a Cloud, and keep themſelves ſecret 
in the molt publick Aſſemblies of Men. 
Nay Cxpid himfelf, hardly content 
with one Vai), delightsto peep out of 
his Ambuſhments, and to ſee the hearts 
he daily wounds; beholding all, him- 
ſelf unſeen, Thus Love that compos'd 
the world, kept his Station in Con- 
fuſion, lurking 1n the antient Dark- 
neſs of the primitive Chaos, 

Still doth YVerxs, as if ſhe were a 
Traitor, flie the Sun; and for fear of 
being diſcoverd, I know not what 
Divinity has inclosd within a Laby- 
rinth, 


[9] 


rinth, not only the Aﬀettions of Paſi- 


phaz, but the whole Love of all Man- 


kinde; or if at any time he chance to 
be apprehended, he appears either hke 
one caught in a Net, or elle 1n the 
ſhape of a Monſter. Thus in com- 
plailance to Mortals that love Riddles, 
Love is become a Problem to himſelf, 
living without Rule, and exerciſing 
the Aﬀections at his own pleaſures 
while contrary Deſires agitate him, no 
leſs 1impetuoutly driven this way and 
that way by the Ebbs and Flowings of 
the Paſſions 3 from whence it may be 
ealie to infer, that the Cyprian Ducer 
was born upon the rowling Billows, 1n 
the mid(t of contrary Winds. Strange 
Riddles! That the ſame perſon ſhould 
both ſerve and live free, (hould be at 
his own diſpoſal, and at the command 
of another ; as it hapned to the Freed- 
men of the Rozzar Emperours, who 
governd their Lords and Maſters un- 
der the title of Slaves! That this ſame 
Love ſhould bath live and dye both at 
the 
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the ſame time, and like the Phenix, 


revive from the Aſhes of his own Fu- | 


neral Pile! Mad and maligaant Wiſhes 
of the ſame Lover, therefore to wiſh 
his moſt beloved Favourite unfor- 
tunate, only to have the opportunity 
of being his Comforter! Therefore 
to delire him depriv'd of Friends, and 
bereav d of Subliltance, that he may 
have the honour of ſupplying both |! 
Therefore to wound , that he may be 
the Author of the Cure! That Nece(- 
lity rather than Love and Merit ſhould 
enforce the Obligd to retaliation |! 
Not to know whether to defire the 
Hatred and Enmity, or the Favour 
and Kindneſs of his Friend ! while Ha- 
tred and Jealouſte are equally mil- 
chievous 1n their undertakings. *Tis 
a piece of Inhumanity, to hinder the 
eftects of all other mens Kindnels, only 
to engrots the Atiection fiagly to him- 
ſelf; to remove and implead all his 
other Rivals, as the injurious Authors 
of his private wrongs : but above all 
things, 
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things, to beſolicitoully careful leſt at 
any time hereafter he ſhould grow wi- 


* ſer, which might render him contem- 


otible : ; with ſo much delight are Lo- 


' vers blindly miſguided. 


See how an inamour'd breaſt grows 
cold and hot reciprocally by fits, as 1t 


: fares with thoſe 1n high Fevers; net- 


ther 1s there any one that loves with- 


- out perfect indignation. Deſcrvedly 


he curſes the plealing Executioner, that 
burns him 1n thoſe flames, that rob 
him of himſelf; Yet like a Batter: flie, 


- delights to play about thoſe Hames, 
; and enjoy the happy Author of his 


Death. 
He ſecks himſelf without. himſelf , 


and lingers to be taken, that being A 


; prifoner , he may be 1n a capacity to 


redeem himſelf; and to be next to 


- himſelf, ſticks cloſe to his Pofleſſor. 


It is a difficult thing for him #o /ove; 


3s dithcult, 20t to love 5 but more dit- 


hcult than both, to enjoy Love. So 
miſcrably 1s his aff: qed Minde tormen- 
ted, 
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ted, not (o much with his own wiſhes 
themlelves, as with the neceſſary event 
of what he deſires. So that if the 
Heavens prove proplitious, to favour 


aim with ſucceſs in his Love, he then | 
cries out again for his former miſcries, | 
and that pleaſing torment of (ighing 

and defiring. So much more grateful | 
it is to aſpire to embraces, than to be ! 


fetterd 1n the Chains. Every one 
more highly eſteems the pleaſure of 
deſiring, than the Deſires themſelves ; 
not likely to be happy in any condi- 
tion, who complains of the event,and 
with reluctance ſuffers his Sighs and 
delightful Anxieties to be loſt, Which 


is the hard and cruel fate of Lovers, ! 


that what way ſoever Fortune favour 


them, they are (till adverſaries to their | 


Happineſs. 

Whence comes it to pals, that he 
flies the fight of her, the ſight of 
whom 1s his molt pleaſing Nouriſh- 
ment, While he thinks it a new birth 
to be admitted into her Preſence 9 
\What 
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hes | What unhappineſs is this, that he that 
ent ©} has his hearts deſire, ſhould not be 


the 
2ur 


% 
s 


; 


able to enjoy his own Wiſhes 2 Thar 
Majeſty encircled with the Graces, 


” both allures and terrifies. That Sun- 
| like ſplendour of a moſt ſerene Coun- 


+ the ſight. 


tenance, both recreates and annoys 
The Veneration of that 


' Divinity, which he hath feign'd- ter- 


rible to himſelf, aſtoniſhes the Wor- 
ſhipper, ſuffering like a Cyclops, under 
the oppreſſion of his own Thunder- 
bolts. Love hath beguil'd him with 
that impoſture of Titles and Divinity, 
that he believes the poſſeſſion more 
worthy than 1s fit for him to enjoy 3 


* neither will Religion ſuffer him to 


envy his misfortune; for what he 


looks upon as a Divinity , he judges 


not proper to be approach'd with the 
Eye, but with the Minde alone. 

So carefully hath Heaven provided 
for this AﬀeGion, by intermixing Fear 
and Anguiſh with Joy, to render that 
Pleaſyre more delicate. Hence it 1s 
that 
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that our Deſires ſo torment us, that | 


they may allo delight us ; and our | 


Delights are ſo infelted with Mixfor- | 


tunes, to 1ncreaſe our Sorrows. They | 


are ſo ſparingly diltributed, that they | 
appear like the Ladies Faces, which | 
by their Silken Vails are but more | 


openly conceal'd. So thar they may 


be ſaid to enjoy and to want, both # 
at one time 5 being ſucn for whom | 
greater things are aimed at, than are | 


convenient to be allowed them : the 
fingle felicities of a Glance, or a Smile, 
or a ſhort charming Diſcourſe, being 
enough at a time. Neverthelefs, our 
reltleſs and hungry Patton, nor fati(- 


tied with the ſweet repalts either of * 


converſe of view, attempts to taſte 
lomthing yet more Divine, hich it 
iS nor allow'd neither to obtain or 
Know. Neither do I know how it 


comes to pais that rhis Niisfortune : 


turmotls us, that becauſe we are wont 
tO £Noy Fellcity only 10 Dreams, we 
are doubttul wheiner we policls what 
we 
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| we really enjoy or no 3 and believing 
: that we (till enjoy what we imagine 
J-to be only Dreams and Shadows, we 
* refuſe to be any farther deluded, and 
* therefore fear enjoyment. 


That Paſhon which lettles all other 
motions of the Minde, that reconciles 
Men, Brutes, and Philoſophers, 1s at 


[ enmity with it ſelf alone 5 by the ties 


of Diſcord coupling things altogether 
repugnant to each other. We are 
not therefore to reproach him for 
lott and tender, whoſe Arms are tired 
only with Embraces; who always 
breathes either Pertumes or Stghs; who 
{uffers himſelf to be caſt to the ground 
by the threats of a {(mooth Brow , or 
the glance of gn Eye. Neither are we 
to account him bold and darine, that 
eadures the nocturnal Importunities 
oft his Cares, or the diurcal Sollicita- 
tions of his troubled Thoughts; or by 

1 tedious iuiferance of Injurics, exer- 
ciics hts greedinels of Danger : fo that 
although his tears ceale, he delights 
-1Q 
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to diſſemble more, and to invoke 
Jeopardie and Hazard, as favours and 


arguments of his Love: as if Paleneſs' 


and Wanneſs were the Symptomes of 
Woing ; or that the only way to prove 
himſelf 4 Lover, were to make himſelf 
miſerable. 


Oa the other ſide, ſhall we count | 


a man ſtupid, becauſe we fiade that 
Rigour and Diſdain ſo frequently in- 
flame and provoke @ Lover £ That 
perlon, believe me, 
grated into Soul , 


1s all rranſmi- * 
or that Athereal |} 


particle of Fire, which feels no wounds. | 
Or if this ſeem a Riddle, know that it | 
is Loves Philoſophy to vanquiſh Ha- | 


tred by Affection, and to aſlail one 
Fire by another , though much the 
brighter. Conſider neverthelcſs,thatthis 
3s not the Stupidity, but the Heat of «4 
Lover. For as all Injuries coatemn d, 
looſe their end and perith :' ſo being 
kinJly taken, they pals for Benefits; or 
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elſe like flints, are broken by that (oft & | 


tender Breaſt that gives them way. 


Azo1ng | 
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Again, Why do we exclaim againſt 
him for being mad, or blinde, who 
beholds the ſpots and blemiſhes of his 
Miſtriſs, as ſo many Ornaments and 
little Stars 3 that he aſlzgnes her Imper- 
fetions for Beauties, and by a moſt 
kinde miſtake, extols and adorns her 


| failings, with the title of the neareſt 


reſembling Virtues > The more ſhe 
needs it, the more curious 1s her Lo- 
ver to dreſs and ſet her forth in his 


own aſcititious and borrowed Colours. 
But in this caſe men prove partial 


> Genſurers, not Friends, requiring 


{ Judgment inſtead of AﬀeCtion ; en- 
| vying to the Lover that moſt happy 


Errour, which gives him his greateſt 
ſatisfaction. Suffer him to impoſe 
that moſt honeſt deceit upon himſelf, 
and to form in his Minde a more 
Majeſtical reſemblance of Her, whom 


* he has there decreed more (eriouſly to 


- contemplate, and to worſhip more de- 


voutly. Tis the cuſtom of Painters 
to penſil Faces not like, but fairer, 
G and 
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and to flatter the Original ; poliſhing 
his workmanſhip rather according to 
the reflexion of the Mirrour, than 
after the real Repreſentative. 

Believe me, we are not to think 
that Lovers have loſt their Eyes, 
which are only overſhadow'd with a 
Vail, through which they take their 
proſpe&> more clearly and ſecurely. 
Nevertheleſs you may think them three 
quarters ſhut , as in perſons taking | 
aim , that they may more judici- | 
ouily diſcern; and being fix d upon | 
one Object, they are not only purblind | 
to all others, but loath the ſight of | 
them, and quite cloſe up themſelves, 
Now when the Eyes are wholly in- | 
tent upon one Object, and employ all # 
cheir quickneſs and vigour upon that, | 
reſolving, as it were for the nonce, not | 
to contemplate any thing elſe; this is 
not to be dim, but too quick-ſighted. * 
So that if to Philoſophize be only to | 
contemplate Idea's, then 1s it the par- 
ticular work aad office of Philoſophie, 
to | 
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to Love. Nay, if a man may be ſaid 
to love as much as he underſtands, 
then that which is accounted the mad- 
neſs of Paſhon , that 1s to ſay, to be 
ready to dye fof Love, may be ad- 
judg'd an Argument of Knowledge. 
Do but conſider the Stratagems and 
Sieges of Lovers, equal even to the 
Aflaults upon Cities, and winning of 
Kingdoms. Behold the Virgins daily 
led in Triumph , as the Trophies of 
ſo many wilte Ingenuities, whom there 
was a neceſiity of deceiving, before 
they could be taken captive, and 
brought to an unwilling ſubmiſhon 
to their Admirers defires. So odly 
do they chooſe rather to be deluded 
than belov'd: As if they look'd upon 
the Shackles of Wile and Fallacy to 
be the forerunners to the Fetters of 
E mbraces. Conſider how many great 
Wits the word Miſiriſs has inſpir'd ; 
how many Lyricks Amorows Deſtre has 
begot 3 how extravagantly the rage 
of wounded Hearts has taught the Ep+- 
C 2 grams 
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grammatiſt to wantonize, Then, 
emulous of ſo much glory, thou wilt 
cry, Give me an obje# to love: And 
then inſtead of Apo4o, the Darling of 
Venws (hall become thy Deity. He is 
in an Errour, whoever he be, that 
believes thoſe things to be the raving 
Dotages of a diſtracted Minde, which 


are the Myſteries of divine Fury. Thus | 
the God of Love himſelf proſperouſly * 


governs the violence of his Actions, 


though contrary to Reaſon. His right 
hand never miſſes when he ſhoots the | 


Hearts of Mortals, though blinde, and 
never aiming at the. mark: For the 
hand 1s not govern'd by the Eye, but 
by an Inward and Divine Impulſe. 
Neither 1s Love led by Reaſon, but by 


ſomething more Celeſtial than Reaſan; | 
and as a Deity, that avoids Reaſon, | 


which might cauſe him to erre, aCts 


by a more certain Violence, and 1s | 


wiſe without Wiſdome. 


To be wiſe, and to Love,how harmo- * 


niouſly do they accord together ! The 


firſt | 
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firſt, in the firſt place, is the Attribute 


of Jove himſelf; and next to him, of 
| a Prudent man, who, likean Oracle, 


can unfold Who 3s the beſt of Mortals - 


| Forit is impoſſible for any but the beſ? 
| of Men fo love. He is the only Lover, 
* whoſe Sentence, like that of Fate, is 
irrevocable. He cannot be ſaid to 
| love, whoſe Judgment fail'd, whoſe 


Embraces ever errd , or who at any 


| time had an incumbent Neceſfity to 
hate. 


The Conjugal Obligation of Lovers, 


| like ſolemn Wedlock, admits of no 


Divorce. When the Maiden-Girdle 
is once unloos'd , that ſame Knot is 


| knit, which is never to be untied; 
| though like the Gordzar Nooſe , it 
” may be ſometimes cut aſunder. So 
| though the ties of Souls may be cut 
| aſunder by Death, they cannot be by 
* Death unlooſed. Love ceaſes not , 
* though the thing beloved ceaſe. A 
- Wife ſhall not ſeem old, when ſhe is 

really in years 3 for (till that Form, 


G 3 now 
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new withered and decayed, ſhall 
flouriſh in the faithful breaſt of her 
Huſband ; and ſhe that hath ſo far 
ſuffer d a change, as to be almoſt un- 
known, ſhall ftill remain in memory | 
belovd. Then alſo when the Fates 
have fnatchd away the Miltriſs of | 
my heart, as if only ſeparated by | 
intervals of abſence, then ſhall the : 
ſurviving breathe in my never-forgert- | 
fol breaſt : and while I embrace the | 
beloved Apparition, I will deny her | 
dead. Fond Deſtinies { ye have ſpent | 
your Malice 18 vain; we (till converſe, 
and (t1]] are two. From others ye 
have farced a Virgin, from me not fo 
much asa Shade. Before, we enjoy'd 
only the ſame Soul 3 now, Body and | 
Soul together. She 1s reunited to us Þ 
as to her particular Sphere. £ 
Now Love may ſeem ro have fiaiſht | 
his Circle, who always returns in that * 
manner to the place from whence he * 
ſets forth, as if he intended with his * 


perpetual Motion to imitate the Cele- *' 
ſtial 
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{tial Circumgyration 3 ſo ending in 
himſelf, that he may begin again. For 
he cannot be ſaid to Love, who can 
at any time either (lacken, or not love 
at all, There is not the ſame deter- 
mination or ſatiety of Love, as of. 
other things 3 neither is it ſatisfied 
like Hunger or Thirſt. Love is not 
extinguiſh'd by fatisfaction, but re- 
inflam'd with new delights, and every 
day findes new objects of pleaſure in 
his beloved Features. He takes per- 
petual recreation, a perpetual greedt- 
neſs ſeizes him, and he always findes 
ſomthing yet farther to defire. Like 
a minde devoted to Gontemplation, 
or like the Heaven it ſelf, he moves 
perpetually, never reſts ; never weary, 
but refreſhed by toyl: thus the end 
of one Benefit is the (tep to the next, 
which taking its riſe from a redoubled 
heat, firſt cheriſhes the perſon, and 
then its own favours. 

Love ought to be immortal , whe- 
ther as conſecrated to Eternity, or 
C 4 whether 
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whether it be,becauſe he always ſupplies 
the Misfortunes that happen by Death. 
For who knows not, that the Death 
and laſt Will of a Lover both go toge- 
ther, while the expiring Lover breaths 
out his Soul, to be read 1n his laſt ſigh, 
whereby he conſtitutes her the ſole 
Heireſs, ſending back all his Afﬀections 
thither from whence he Jaſt departed ? 
With whom it fares, as with the an- 
tient Philoſophers , ro be hurried out 
of themſelves, to enjoy a perpetual ex- 
talie of Life; and to be depriv'd of 
their own Souls , that anothers may 
take their place. Pythagorgs as a Lo- 
ver, not as a Philolopher, makes me 
believe the Tranſmigration of the Soul. 

Whichin a fleeting poſture, as it were 
at pleaſure laying aſide her proper 
Veſtments, and putting off the Spoils 
of the Body, haſtens to more delight- 
ful Manſions, and a fairer Entertain- 

ment, as it were to another Elyſium. 

There is no man happy before this de- 

ceaſe , of which Love and Philoſophy 
are 
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are the Cauſe : while this from the 
Body frees the Soul, pleaſingly ſwoo- 
ning away in Contemplation ; the 
former ſends it forth to the Embraces 
of new Amoxurs. Thence a loathing, 
hence the flight and Exit of its (elt ; 


both ways eagerly deliring a haſty 


diſſolution , as if covetous to periſh 


| like the 4rabian Wonder, We finde, 
| that among ſome of the nicer ſort of 
| Ladies, upon the firſt ſight of a noble 
* Structure, there 1s a diſtaſte and 


haughtie diſdain of the Building; then 


| a peregrination to thole flowry Ca- 


nopies, wherein becauſe they had not 


| the chance to be born, they are wil- 
| ling to abide as Strangers, and wax 
' old together; or rather to be born 
| again, by renewing the firſt principles 
| of Life. Whoever denies theſe to be 
| the Excurtions of Tranſmigrating 
| Souls, let him more attentively con- 
# ſider, how the Soul (t1]] directs her- 
? ſelf ro that part, where (he may ap- 
' proach neareſt to her Lover. If two 


Lovers 
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Lovers joyn right Hands, you would 


{wear their Souls were to be felt in 


their Fingers, and that they mutually 
interweav'd themſelves together. If 
they cloſe fide to (ide, you ſhall per- 
ceive their very Bowels to leap for 
joy , and the muſtering Spirits taking 
the alarm , aſſembled together in a 


body, beat and ſalute each other with | 


frequent Pulſes, and as it were ſtrive 
to make way by breaking Priſon. I 


would fain know what ſecret Charm | 
that is, which ſummons all the blood | 
1ato the Face, at the fight of the be- 


loved Object, and caules the diſco- 
verer of the wound to flie upan the 


Aflaſlinate; juſt as the blood of a lain 


Corpſe burſts forth at the appearance þ 
of the Homicide, returning the wound | 


to him that gave it : The purple 


ſtream, by what Inſtin&t I know not, | 
here haſtening to Revenge, there | 
ſpeeding to apply the moſt preſent 
Remedy. Behold how greedily thoſe * 


ſouls that (ſtand Sentinel in the Ears, 


catch | 
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catch the Sounds , and preſently con- 
vert themſelves into the ſame. The 


ſpirits faterchange in the mixture of 


words, and enter into thole very 
wiſhes which the Tongue expreſles. 
Thoſe Souls that with a continued 
ſucceſiion dart ihemſelves from the 
Eyes, conſume themſelves with gazing, 


| and Jangniſh away with frequent be- 


holding. To all true Lovers, it 1s the 
ſame thing to ſpezk and to exprre, to 


! ſee and to abandon himfelt, to behold 
! and tranſmigrate into the Objed. Thus 
| the whole man ſpeeding to make his 
| Exit, throws himſelf ſometimes into 
the Eye, ſometimes iato the Ear; and 


only lives in that part, where he enjoys 


' the objeft of his Love. Thos Love 
| compels men to [ive more contracted- 


ly, and like ſome imperte& Animals 


| to be contented with one Sence;z and 
| yet this to render a man not imperfect, 
* but more Divine, by how much he 
& * requires the fewer Inſtruments of Life. 


However, the Soul is advantaged 
by 
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by the Bodies loſs. For by a certain 
extenſion of its Spiritual Bulk , that 
which ſeem'd confined to one' Breaſt, 
now governs two ; as if it had two 
Lives. Diſtra&ted between two Bo- 
dies, it ſcarcely knows for which it 
was firſt formed ; ſuch 1s the Increaſe 
that all true Love produces. As it 
fares with people that have drank 
 over-hard, all things appear double to 
Lovers: but no otherwiſe double, than 


as the Eyes are ſo; of which there is | 
but one only Motion, one Sight alone. | 


You may ſee two ſo cloſely folded in 
each others embraces, that they ſeem 
to be but one, Tis the ſame thing 
which defires and is delired ; that 


knows not whether it love more true- | 


ly, or be beloved more ardently; 
that cannot be ſaid ſo much to enjoy, 


as to be converted into the wiſh itſelf, | 


Ah! bountiful Cypid, thou play'ſt foul 
play, while thou hideſt within my 
Breaſt what I deſire to embrace. Thoa 
art too favourable; a& ſomewhat more 
rigidly ; 
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rigidly ; order it ſo, that we may be 
two, that we may finde our ſelves to 
be what we would be. In vain O'S. 
—_ of Enjoyment will not ſu 

: It cannot be;I wonld divide what 
is hee ſtill the ſame. To will and nill 
the ſame thing, atjords much of Va- 
nity and Irkſomneſs, nothing of Con» 
ſortſhip. While we conſolt, we only 
mutually agreez we do not mutual 
Ofhces of Kindneſs, but incorporate 


| our pleaſure, 1 ſeem to embrace a 


| ſhadow for my Miſtreſs , that preſſes 
| cloſe at my heels, and imitates my foot- 
{ ſteps. Forbear, my Faireſ#, I beſeech 


thee, more neer to me than my ſelf; 


| order it ſo, that we may wiſh well to 


each other, but love leſs. By how 


| much the more ſimple and uncom- 


| pounded every thing is, by ſo much 


| the more perfect it is. Not to be 


comprehended , circumſcribed either 
{ by Number or Place, 1s the mark of 


7 a Deity, Whatever is Beſt, and moſt 
" ſy __ Chief, ought to be ſingly one. 


Ag 
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As Love therefore has this mark of 


Perfe&tion, that is toſay, Unityia an 
high degree; ſo is it dignified with 
another badge of PerfeQtion, to be 
Communicative. For whatſoever is 
perfect, has this ſtrange way to mul- 
tiply and increaſe, by diſtributing and 
ns it ſelf into many parts. This is 
one part of his Revenue, that he en. 
riches and advances others. Hence it 
was that this bountiful Deity, born 
for the tutelage of Humane Kinde, as 
prone to Love, as worthy to be be- 
loved of all men, firſt inſtituted that 

rous fort of Liberalitie , to pive 
himſelf to another ; which is the good 
that may be called mans Propriety , 


and is his primitive Gift. Other Gifts | 
are not to be accounted our own,that | 


is to ſay, the Graces and Favours of 
Heaven and Fortune; which are no 
more in our power to beftow, than to 
give away the Sun, or the common 


Air we breath, and onely enjoy by | 


permiſſion. 


þ 
VVho- 
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Whoever loves, approdches neareſt 
to the Deity, and,like the Deity,makes 
this: his only buſineſs, To do good. No 
leſs therefore than they who boaſt 
corporeal Strength, do they who pre- 
vail in Vigour of Minde, feel in them- 
ſelves the titullations of generation , 
that is to ſay, of Speaking and VVri- 
ting, which are Ithe travails of the 
Brain, and a chaſt delire to propagate 
Virtue, For the wreſtling Inward 
Soul, and thrabbing Spirits, compel 
fruitful Capacities to powre them- 
ſelves forth, as the inward heat of 
Fountains forces up the boyling wa- 
ter. So far is Love from proceeding 
of VVant , that it rather ſeems to be 


| Opuleacy it ſelf, whole chiefeſt aim is 
| the relief of Nature 3 unleſs any one 


will account the Remedics Diſtem- 
pers, becauſe they are joyn'd with the 


diſeaſes, VVe are to complain of the 


diſtreſles and {traits of Nature, fince 
Love has indulg'd us this noble Com- 


{ merce of Humane Kinde, whereby 


every 
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every one delivers himſelf, and takes 
another; and :whatever is divine in 


ſkipper of a Deity makes him in ſome 


another, he transfers into his own P* 
Coffers : the Heir to anothers wealth, tt 
and ſupplying his wants from the a- | B' 
bundance of his female Friend. th 
| And yet I am deceived, or there is | {* 
no Traftick in Friendſhip, neither is | << 
this the true Rule of Love, Love that | © 
thou maiſt be beloved. Gratis,and not ſh 
in hopes of Gain, we give freely away | 
to another, this ſame Thing, whatever | 
we are 3 yet witha defire of commu- || P: 
nicating, though it be our hap to || 1" 
change. For what more liberal and [t; 
free Examples of Loving, than thoſe br 
of God and Parents > VVhoſe Aﬀeci- | ©t 
ons, above all Gratitude, can only | "© 
be ador'd, but never retaliated. Yet | 
where all endeavour of Gratitude | "© 
might well be adjudg'd malapert and 
impoſſible, there are ſome glimpſes of 0th: 
2:\ubmiſlive retura, while the VVor- hR 


meaſure to be a God by Adoration. | Wl 


Aud | 
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And who from his Parents receives a 
ſhort uſe of Life, repays him with a 
poſthumous beirg, no leſs the Heir 
| than Guardian of his tranſmitted Soul. 
'| Behold the Vine, more truely Cupid's 
than Bacchas's tree, how with a thou- 
ſand Arms, a thouſand Embraces, it 
courts the Oak her Huſband, to the 
.+ | end ſhe may afford to him, by whom 
it | ſhe is ſupported , a more. plentiful Or- 
nament and Succour. She loads him 
with no other burthens than juicie 
Pearls, and ſhade to defend from the 
o | Injuries of the weather him that ſu- 
4 | ſtains her. Love never ſeeks, but 
> | brings aſſiſtance. So that it is a mark 
of Grandeur, and the grand Ditffe- 
rence of thoſe above, more willingly, . 


4 more gladly to love, than be belo- 
b ved. 


Hence then , you who believe , 
-” d that like the feeble beaſts, men only 
propagate for ſafety, rather than for 
e | Friendſhips ſake. Know, that Love, 
, | whom ance you thought a Boy, Is 
| ! D now 
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now grown up to Maturity. Know, 
that to theſe Myſteries whatever is in- 
firm, or of weak and tender years, is 
forbidden to approach. Neither | 
Children, nor Old-men, nor above all, | 
any of perverſe and froward Diſpoli- | 
tion, are to ſerve under Cypid's Ban- | 
ners, What an inequality of Combat | 
is that, where it will be a ſhame either | 
to vanquiſh or overcome, where to | 
flie will be more honourable? What | 
League or Commerce can there be be- | 
tween thoſe, who have nothing in | 
common but only this, That they | 
live £ 
And why ſhould that wanton Age 
be admitted, that changes Compani- 
ons like the Sports it uſes ? In whom | 
not to underſtand the Caules of Love 
and Hatred, 1s the Merit of their In- 
nocence, and a Vertue deſerving Pity ? 
Which as it renders to all Parents e- 4 ' 
qual Duty and AiteCtion, deſerves for 

that reaſon their Parents [ndulgence, 
What (hould we do with that other ! 
over- © 
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over-rigid fag-end of Life , no leſs 
troubleſom to its ſelf than others ? 
That Age which only doats upon a 


| Staff, and takes a piece of Wood for 
| a Man, to ſupport himſelf ; who is as 
| often angry as his Gout rages, and 


queruloutſly i1mputes his Diſeaſes, as 


| Crimes, to his Friend? Who with a 
| Minde, as trembling and ſhivering as 
{ his Body , ſuſpects all People and all 
| Sexes. He fears all Kindneſles, as de- 
| vices to enſnare him. To ſeek to 


pleaſe him, 1s to aQ the Surgeon, and 


| embalm the dead. He envies me 
| the Sports of Youth, or elſe corrects 
{ them according to the Exemplar of 
| his paſt Life. He blames my actions, 
| that he may applaud his own, too 
| neerly my Rival. Youd think him 


crazed, to hear him repeat the Stories 
of his Youth, and make his own Epi- 
taphs. Nay, he continually chides 
and bauls at me, becauſe I am not as 
old as he, that we may dye together. 


! I kem to ſtand before a Magiſtrate, 


WJ) 3 not 
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cruel than Mezentizs, would eſpouſe 


dead Carcaſes to warm Embraces ? or | 


diſturb the Pleaſures of Life with 
maundring Counſel and unſeaſonable 
Advice? What unequal Judge is that, 
who would command me to live 
backward with a man of another Age ? 
VVith whom to live in familiarity , 1s 
a Crime; to reverence, is to proſcribe 
him without the bounds of Love and 


Laws of Humanity, by a kinde of} 


Canonization. To whom this only 


remains, to intrigue themſelves with | 


the Amours of others, to intermix 
their Precepts and Dire(tions like 
Philters, toteach and wiſh. For theſe 
poor Creatures only twinkle like an 
expiring Snutt; they live only to ſhew 
they bave lived; and uſurp the Tor- 
ches of Hy1er, to grace their Funeral- 
Pomp, and light 'em to their Graves. 

But when Youth and Peauty court 


each other, there is the perfection ot] 
delight. For tive Love 1s a deſire of 


rea! 


not a Companion. What man, more | 


4 
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real Beauty z which real Beauty 1s not 
humane and mortal, but immortal 


| and divine. So that they who aſlo- 


cilate with this divine Beauty, live not 


| in this world, but as 1t were in Heaven, 
| like ſo many Deities. For they are a 


fort of Deities, who deſpiſe mortal 
things as divine; and aſpire to divine 
things as zzortal. Now for a Man to 


| love a beautiful Woman, 1s not to 
love another, but in part to love him- 


ſelf, or rather the other half of himſelf. 
For Man at firſt had two Faces, four 
Hands, four Feet, and all other Mem- 


| bers alike; but afterwards he was 


divided into two Sexes, as now he 


' remains, by Jupiter , againſt whom he 


adventur'd to rebe]. But miſliking 
this Separation, and willing to retura 
to his firſt eſtate , as they roſe upon 
their feer, both the halves cloſed to- 
gether again, as they have done ever 
fince 3 and this 1s called /oving and 
being loved. For when a Man loves a 
Woman, he ſeeks his other half 3 and 
» Y the 
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the ſame thing do Women, whea they 
fix their AfﬀedGions upoa Men. 
However, this is the ſupreme Office 
of Reaſon, to make a right choice of 


Diſpolition and Conditions; to choole | 


a Companion with whom we are ſure 
to live with more delight than with 
our ſelves; whoſe judgment we may 


be ſure to follow as our owa : or elle | 


to ſtay till we can finde a proper Ob- 


ject of Love. Then alſo ſo to love, | 


like one who 1s guided by Jadgment, 
not carried away by Paſlion; like one 
ſo far from cealing, that he is always 
beginning to Love. This is to joyn 
Patience with Conſtancy. This 1s to 
recetve the 7dea more fairly imprinted 
in the Minde , than in Wax, and to 
preſerve more (tedfaſtly. Tis the Of 
fice of Vertue, to determine upon one 
meaſure of wiſhing ; to covet a diſpo- 
ſition and inclination like his own, 
through all the changes of Fortune 3 
and fo to make two of one, that they 
may act the ſame perſon. They are to 
be 
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be ſuch, as of neceſſity ought to have 


| the ſame Will, having no other De- 


fires but what are virtuous and noble. 
There ought alſo to be an exatt Com- 
munion, becauſe they are to impart 
the Virtues which they poſleſs, with- 
out Envy; and thereforeeagerly delire 
to communicate the Riches of the 
Minde. It being the part of a candid 
Sou), like the Light of Heaven, to 
laviſh it ſelf with a perpetual Prodi- 
ality. It 18 a firmer Bond, than the 
Stoic's Chain of the Fates, which cre» 
ates the alliance of Souls, not ſo much 
to have the ſame Parent, as to have 
the ſame Original of Lite, that is to 
ſay, Reaſon; and which has a more 
vital vigour to be fill'd with the ſame 
honeſt Aﬀections, rather than with 
the ſame Blood : that the Heart ſhould 
be ſmitten with the ſame Deſires, ra- 
ther than that the Arteries ſhould ſpin 
the ſame Spirits, Tis a ſmall thing 
to believe the ſame Sou], only ſome- 
what ſeparated in two Bodies, to 
D 4 have 
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have the ſame Thoughts in two Minds. 
There can be no diſtradtion of thoghts, 
where there 1s nothing left to make a 
diſtinction of Two. For whatever 
diſtinguiſhes, at length ſeparates ; nay 
ſometimes propinquity of Alliance be- 
gets a fiercer Enmity , which often 
happens among half Kindred. 

In vain do Vices imitate the leagues 
and ties of Friendſhip, as they <n- 


deavour to ape ſeveral other acts of 


Vertues. In vicious men, to have the 
ſame Delights, as well as to have the 
ſame Miſtreſles, kindles Hatred out of 
Love. To have the ſame Benehis, 
(though this ſounds more religioully, 
than to have the fame Parents ) ul 
grounded upon familiarity, feeds En- 
vy; and begets louder brawls, than 
thoſe of Crows or Goheirs, that mu- 
tually prey upon each other. There 
are none that will envy them, but ad- 
mire how they came together : rather 
they will deny any Complacency be- 
tween them, but only as it fares with 
thoſe 
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thoſe that ſail both in one Ship, whom 


| Fears and Dangers knit together 3 


who are no ſooner come aſhoar,- but 
their Frienſhip ſhipwracks, as if they 


| had met with a Land-ſtorm ; and their 


affeftion to Trade rather than Friend- 
ſhip, ſeparates ſome one way, ſome 
avother. With what Fidelity can they 
agree with others, whom nothing of 
Kindneſs, but a loathing of themſelves, 
have conſtrained to this cuſtome of 
Society 2 With much ado they endure 
themſelves, and ſtrive to ſhun them- 
{clves among the Croud ; not out of 
any delight, but to eaſe themſelves as 
much as lics in their power. For who 
can pleaſe them, who are diſpleaſed 
with themſelves 2 Who abominate 
uadehil'd conditions, and unlike their 
own, and dread them, as the Guilty 
do the Seat of Juſtice. Emulous man- 
ners (as if they fear'd to be try d by 
Imitation) as Rivals, leſt they ſhould 
be excluded, they utterly exclude, and 
like the deformed, fly the (1ght of the 
Mirrour, 
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Mirrour.. This is the firſt puniſhment 


of Improbity, by her own Sentence to 
be condema'd among men to the moſt 


deiert of Solitudes, and unfaithful} 


Society : with much labour to ad all 
things in vain; by Obſequiouſaeſs to 
purchaſe the favour of others; to let 
out his mercenary Soul to Flattery; di- 
Iigently to court his Friends, but no 


otherwiſe than as we clean our ſhoes, | 


and take care of our Cattle, that they 
be the more ſerviceable to us : to toll 
for his own ſake, to meet with Ingra- 
ritude 1n the midſt of his profuſion ; 
and among all theſe Allurements of 


Fortune, to fear and doubt , and be 


tormented with a hatred and loathing 
of himſelf. Who would chuſe him for 
his other felt, whom he ſees to be his 
Adverſary ? Or who would accept the 
ſevere Favour of him, whom he can- 
not love with the ſame Atection as he 
loves himſelf > Whoſe moſt ſerene 


looks, like thoſe of Mars or Fortune, | 


he ought to fear; and timoroully en- 
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joy his own Joys as ſnares, or Plea- 
| ſures p<riſhing with the next Sun and 


Winde. Methinks I ſee Twins at ſtrife 


' with each other, the Embraces of 


Wreſtlers, the Countenances of Di- 
vorcements; contrary flights, always 
avoyding each other. Hence, thou 
Prodigy of Venus > Nature abhors 
thoſe more than Monſters, being the 


| Copulations and mixtures of Creatures 


of various kinds: Who like the an- 


' tient Emperours, Married ſolemnly for 


a time; but when the humour was o- 
ver, difſolved their Nuptials, and re- 
newed their Divorces as often as the 


| heat of their delire coold. Whoſe 


Favours continue but the ſhort ſpace 
of a Banquet, which preſently diſmiſſes 
the Gueſts when their Bellies are full : 
Who are altogether ignorant of what 
they ſo eagerly deſire; an accidental 
Attection, ſpringing from the Rage of 
Defire, as YVen#s formerly from the rage 


| of the Sea. Suftaind by the Drun- 


kenneſs of Errour, but voluntarily 
con- 
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condemn'd, ſo ſoon as they eome to 
themſelves. I may ſay indeed, that 


whoſoever loves through violence of | 


Paſſion or Diſtemper, may be thought | 


to bura and rage like mea 1n Feveriſh 


Fits, but never truely to conſent, or | 


harmoniouſly to agree. 


It was not for the maintenance of 


Luxury, but for the Inſtruction of tne 


world, that Nature, like Lycurgws, | 
provided by a more ſevere Edict, that | 
no perſon ſhould be without his Friend. | 
Prudently done, that the ſame Ne- | 


ceſiity ſhould be impoſed upon us, of 
Living and Loving; and that the ſame 
Heat ſhould cheriſh and 1nflame the 
Hearts of Mzn. Thus the Epricureans, 
who could think themſelves ſecure 
without the Prote&tion of the Gods, 


could not live without Love, the Fear | 


and Religion whereof render'd their 
Lives more pleaſant. So prone we are 
rather to feign than confeſs a Deity. 
And becauſe it 1s natural to us, to be 
ated hy the Iaſtinit of Love and Pze- 


ty; 


. , 
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ty; by the ſame Zeal of Superſtition, leſt 
we {honld want an Object of Venera- 


| tion, we adopt into our Friendſhip 
| Dogs, Cats, and whatever idle Egypt 
worſhipt. Nay, for want of Woers, 
| the impatient Ge/za commits Adultery 


with her own reflexion in the Looking- 


| Glaſs; and what Fgypt would have 
| been aſham'd of, a more filthy creature 
{ than all the Monſters of Nile, ſhe falls 
{ 1n luſtful Love with her ſelf : in this 
; only tobe pardon'd,, for that the ſame 
| Madneſs poſleſles all Mortals , rather 


to love inlipidly than not at all. 
Other Afﬀections, being either at our 


own diſpoſal, or waſting with their 


own violence, eaſily vaniſh. Grief, it 
it doth not give way to Realon, yields 
to Time or Hatred. Hatred 1it{clf re. 
proach'd by crabbed Choler, or ſtifled 
by Fear, grows firlt of all diſpleaſing 
to it ſelf, Fear alſo, if other Reme- 
dies are wanting, may be oppreſſed 
by the evils themſelves; and overcome 
by its own weight, may be cured by 
Inſen- 


LE 
Inſenſibility. Anger alſo, the fierceſt 


of all the Paſltons, tamely changes in- | 


to a kinde of Clemency 3 or being ſa- 


tisfied, buries its fury in the wound. | 
This is the only Paſſion that riots in| 
Adverſity, and wantonizes in Op-| 
preſſion : not born, like the reſt, to be | 1 
extinguiſhd; but being content to | 
ceaſe, it paſles into Neceſiity and a | 
voluntary Fate. Spontaneoutly it dif- F 
robes it ſelf of that Liberty, which it | 


has conſum'd in chooling that, which 
with a perpetual deſire 1t may both 
poſleſs and profecute : what 1s diſtaſt- 
ful, it may at ſome time utterly hate. 


For what (ſhame or curb can there be 
upon Delire , whoſe wiſhes though | 


erroneous, yet with an 1ngenuous 


Errour, aſpire to what they think the | 
nobleſt of all things? Heis alſo cſtee- | 
med the molt unworthy, who 1s not | 
mad beyond all meaſure ; who coveting | 


more, {ti]] thinks he covets not e- 
nough; and more enjoying, believes 
he enjoys not enough; in vain ap- 


plauding 


= 
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plauding himſelf as always happy. 
So it is, Nature has by the ſame E- 
dit ordained, that we ſhould love 
none , or not the beſt. The firſt of 
| which is, with an inhumane Pride to 
| condemn all humane Kinde. The other 
| is the worſt ſort of Parricide, to make 
away with himſelf; who having the 
| choice of Life, who being the Arbiter 
| of his own Nativity, when it is in 
| his power to create himſelf anew in 
| another, had rather periſh. There is 
| but one Kingdome of the Heart, like 
that of Alexander, which is due to the 

| beſt ; whom to finde out, is well worth 
| the labour of Life. A perſon en- 
| dow'd with all the perfe&tions of Hu- 
manity, adorn'd with the whole Hyper- 
bole of Vertue, which we may either 
| meet with or feign z which man has 
| only the liberty to kuow, not to poſe 
' felis, Such an one, that when we have 
form'd in our 1mpoſhible Wiſhes, we 
ſhall finde at length to be, either an 
Idea or a Deity. But now you'll ſay, 
we 
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to be above being lawful to be be- 
loved, as being only fit for Adoration, 
That which 1s worthy of Love,is more 
worthy of being worſhipd. 
flames are only due to Altars. Nature 
indulg'd this deſire , which ſhe 1s not 
able to ſatisfie , as a reproach to her 
ſelf. But leſt that ſhould become a 
Torment , which ſhe intended as one 
of her chiefeſt Graces; whatever 1s 


wanting in the things themſelves, ſhef 
would have ſupplied by our Imagina-} 


tion and Opinion, that at leaſt we may 
be happy in our Frenzy. We arede- 
luded by the ſuppoſititious Fucus or 


falſe colouring of Beauty, and are de-| 


ceived, before we ſeem happy. Like 
Pigmaleon, we fall in love with the 
Statue which we have wade , not be- 
lieving it to be carved, but begotten. 
Deluded by the Darkneſs of our own 
Miſt, we embrace our Cloud tor Jan: 
and it delights us to be deceived. So 
natural it 1s to Humanity to fail, to 
erre 


we have imagined one too worthy, as| 


Theſef 
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| erre and be beguild. The Impoſture 
| is not put upon our Misfortunes, but 


upon our Wiſhes ; to the end the De- 
ceit may more gainfully delight than 


| the juggles of Accomptants, and en- 
' tich with a ſpecious fort of Gain. For 


that indeed we are more certainly 
happy in our Credulity, and as it hap- 


| pens among many , we are richer in 


the fame and opinion of our Wealth, 
than in the ampleneſs of our Fortunes. 


Moſt auſpicious Gifts, not of Fortune, 


but of Imagination! Oh Prodigite of 
Riches never to be foregone, as oft as 
we think it requiſite to be angry with 


{the Gods, or jeaſt with Fortune ! 
-þ Which no Violence nor no other opi- 


nion can raviſh from us, but only to 
ſupply us with more. Let it be fo, 


- | let Variety delight Opinion , as the Si- 


(ter of Fortune or Nature; yet ſhall 
ſhe not admit Monſters for varieties 


| lake. She does not wantonnize 1n this 
Levity , but ſtrives to ſupply the de- 


tect of things, For the Viciſſitudes 
E of 
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of Afﬀections and things, are compo- 


ſed for Solace and Remedy , not for| 


nice iaſpection., Tis not mans fault, 
but the Reproach and Infelicity of 
Nature, that we reprehend the wan- 


dering and alternative humours off 
Love. That put ofi their old Friends, | 


like their old Cloaths; that (lightly 
talte Men , as Bees do Flowers. To 


whom becauſe we propound a Scepti-| 


cal Love, 1t cannot be thought Incon- 
ſtancy, but Judgment, to wander with 
delight, and fip from all Plants, that 
of which they can never finde enough. 
There 1s nothing that deſerves a long 


Embrace. Thoſe things we ſo much} 


boalt of, are not Vertues, but the ſha- 
dows of Vertue : which like Pictures 
that are to be lookt on at a diſtance, 


will not endure a near, a cloſe ſurvey. | 
The whole name of Conltancy is not} 


{> much worth, that I ſhould not ad- 
mire clearer Merits ; that I ſhould not 
regard the greater Stars, becauſe I was 
OQ1Ce born under lefler 3 that I ſhould 
love 
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love my Diſeaſes and Diſtempers, leſt 


I ſhould be ſaid to have changed my 


former Condition ; that I ſhould ſub- 


mit to Chance, or what more often 
erres, my own Judgment, as to a cer- 


tain Deſtiny. Sufter me, pray now, 


— 


| more vehemently to admire theſe par- 


ticles of a Diviner Genius, which farl(t 
aſtoniſh'd me in thee, grown to a riper 
perfection in another. Permit thoſe 
progreſſes in Love, which thou 
thy ſelf . haſt begot , cheriſhd up. 
Thou who haſt taught me to prefer 
the candor of thy Minde, before the 
Snow of Lillies ; and rude Sincerity, 


| before ſoft but over-fooliſh Courteſte, 


haſt now taught me, upon the ſight of 
a brighter ſplendour, to deſpiſe thee ; 
unleſs from thence I may not ſcem lo 


-þ much to contemn, as to adore thee, 


under a molt illuſtrious Image. Thus 
leſſer Tapers are not extinguiſhed, but 
out-ſhone; and leſs Stars for ſhame ab- 
{cond themſelves, when a more ſplendid 
Conſtellation riſes. Why doſt thou 
E 2 1nvoke 
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invoke the Faith of Gods and Men } 
Thon art belov'd by me on this con- 


dition , While thou either art, 


ſeemeſt to me to be beyond compnne 


the beſt of all. 


Behold the infenſible Love-ſports of 


Nature! behold how ſhe has excited 
the worſt of all her pieces to work- 
manſhip to the beſt of Actions, out 
of an admiration of a more excellent 
Beauty, It was the Will of Nature, 
conſcious to her ſelf of Injury , and 
ſhameful {loath, which oftner brings 
forth Abortives, than perfect Births : 
and therefore ſhe has endued them 
with an Operative Faculty, to enable 
them to come nearer their 7dea's, and 
owe their own poliſhing to themſelves, 
Hence the Marigold, though fixed 1n 
the Earth, follows the flight of the 
Sun ; and ſucking in his Beams with 


a greedy appetite, becomes a vege-f 


table Star. With the ſame emulous 
Ardour while the Stones 1mbibe the 
Ethereal flames, they receive a con: 
cealec 
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| gealed Brightneſs and folid Light; and 
they that were the excrements of a 


hard and rigid heap, become Jewels, 
and ſhine no leſs in the Rock, than in 
the Lovers Rings. By this alluring 
Art, while the Ocean admits as well 
the Image as the Motion of the Moon, 
it ſeems to correſpond with the Intel- 
ligence of the Celeſtial Orb. By this 
lovely Envy , while Iron is drawn a- 
way, as it were with admiration of 
the Magnet, by and by becomes the 
Magnet it ſelf; it exerciſes all its Ope- 
rations, and draws, as it was drawn 
before. Though Philoſophers were 
wanting, we have the Mathematical 
waves , that tell us of the Eclipſes of 
the Moon, more certainly than the 
Ephemerides, We have your Aſtro- 
nomer-Flowers, that teach us the 


| Motion of the Sun, and inſtead of 


Dyals, fhew us the time of the Day. 
And though there were no Spectators 
of this Theatre, yet 1s univerſal Nature 
raviſh'd with a Veneration of it ſelt : 
E 3 And 
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And as both the Eyes of the World, 
ſo both Worlds contemplate and feed 
themſelves with the mutual ſight of 
each other. Nature hath ever pro- 
vided for her affairs, by committing 
the World to the Guardianſhip of 
Love ; ſo that an idle Deity may be 
either denied or contemned. 

But when other things are ſo or- 
derd, as to receive and want, only 
Man knows how to love. In thole 
things ſhe has only rough drawn an 
imperfe&t Aﬀection, to practiſe in lel- 
ſer things, what ſhe intended to bring 
to perfection in Man, Though I con- 
fels this Aﬀection of men hath the 
ſame original and growth, as man him- 
ſelf; being as it were at ſeveral births 
eadow d with Lite, Senſe and Reaſon. 
For Love at firſt unfeatherd, creeps 
along by the inſtinct of formieſs Sym- 
pathy ; then it comes to uſe the wings 
of Delire ; after that it matures to 


Manhood, becomes Reaſon, which was | 


before the violence of Paſlion, or the 
| weight 
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weight of the predominant Element. 


For while the Infant-heat ſits brooding 
in the Heart, ere it has hatch'd the 
panting ſparks, Deſire dares hardly 
give credit to itſelf, When the new- 
wounded Heart, uncertain of the 
Smiters hand, or of the hurt 1tſelf, 
feels the pains of Infants, when their 
Teeth firſt cut their Gums : but when 
Deſire encreaſing, they begin to kits 
and bill, then Ring-doves you behoid, 
not Men : When in wanton Conten- 
tions they make their Amorous moans, 
then you hear the Turtles voice, who 
being by Nature compos'd to Kind- 
neſs, with a harmlefs Afﬀection pro- 
ſecute their 1nnocent Loves, while 
Dolphins and Lizzards prefer humane 
kinde. But a more generous Paſſion 
ſeizes Men whoſe flames are of full 
maturity, though blinde enough per- 
haps. By this blinde force, like the 
I44li2y Doves with their eyes ſealed 
up, weare carried upward, and 1gno- 
rantly ſtrive with all our might to 

LE 4 reach 
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reach Heaven, as our Neſt, Ta this 
manner do the very Vices of Lovers 
ſhew a nature covetous of Divinity, 
and the very Errours of this Aﬀecti- 
on breathe ſomwhat immortal. So that 
that more impure Deſire which derides 
the Nuptials of the Virtues, and the 
Copnlation of Mindes, that ſeeks for 
ſomething to fill its embraces , and 


worlhips Venz#s, though threatning | 


Storms and Shipwrack to its Nativity, 
ſcems to be inflam'd not ſo mych with 
the Tapers of Hymer, as with the de- 
ſire of Eternity ; while it ſo eagerly 
ſeeks to ſurvive itſelf, and by a conti- 
nued ſeries, of Succeſſion to ſurvive 
itſelf He, whom a Supper makes 
thee his Friend, and a Morſel cauſes 
to fawn upon thee like a Beaſt , 
who loves thy Dainties, not thee : He 
that values Man,as he values his Farm, 
and exerciſes mercenary Love with a 
trafficking Soul; the one makes uſe of 
Love like Money, but the Money of 
the Gods, by means whereof we traf- 
fick 
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fick with Heaven, and enrich onrſelves 
with Divinity ; the other enjoys his 
Love for the advantage of Luxury and 
Banquets : for Love 1s accounted the 
NeQar of the Gods. Both certainly 
with leſs Covetouſneſs provide for 
their own advantage, whether he that 
ſeeks for a Patrimony, or for tood out 
of Aﬀection, than he who with a li- 
beral Minde haſtens to give away pe- 
riſhing Riches, and to transfer them 
out of the reach of Fortune or Fate, 
before they are quite decay'd. Who 
though he expect no return of Grati- 
tude, yet carries off a vaſt gain, which 
is, That he hath done a Kindneſs; So 
that although he gave greatly away, 
yet his recompence 1s much larger, that 
is, Vertue. Great Gifts, and ſuch as 
Modelty almoſt forbids us to receive, 
are more profitable to the Donor, et- 
ther becauſe they render him the more 
reverd , as from whom little things 
are not expected 5 or becauſe he be- 
{tows a Benefit more neceſſary than 
that 
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that of Jove, or the Sun itſelf; as from | 


whom Benefits are lookt upon as 
Debts, paid by him out of Duty and 
Cuſtome 3 whoſe Munificence is ſuch, 
as if he 1atended to loole the benefit 
of Thanks, through the largeneſs and 
frequency of his Bounty. 

What ſhall I think of him, that 
ſeeks to pleaſe, and not to love? 
Whom [I 'vilit like a Summer-tree, 
which affords me leaſure and ſhade, 
bur of no uſe in the depth of Winter; 
to whom we that love more ſeverely, 
are often usd : thunder out this Say- 
10g , The name of Friend, like that 
of Wife , 1s a name of Dignity , not 
of Pleaſure. Thou haſt invented a 
new Delight, beyond that of embra- 
cing. By this fort of Wantonaeſs, 
worſe than that of the Stews, thou 
haſt deflowr'd Love it ſelf. Diligent- 
ly to pleaſe, is the Art of Flatterers, 
and the alluring venome of Harlotrie 
Society : Splendidly to entertain , 1s 
the Intrigue of thoſe thar fiſh for 
their 
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their own ends; to ſoothe with Bribes, 
the common trick of Suitors z the Ru- 
diment of loving, not the life of Lo- 
vers. Far be it from us to believe 
him to be a Friend , whom while we 
deſire , he 1s a torment to us; when 
we enjoy him, irkſome. Yet they are 
not far out of the way, who believe 
all Lovers inhabit Elyſium, and that 
Flowers ſpring up, wherere they tread, 
There are no other Joys in Heaven, 
than to Love and be Belov'd ; no other 
upon Earth. That divine Flame which 
makes the Empyrexm, and 1s to be the 
Happineſs of our future Life, ſhall be 
the only Solace of this. All other 
things we ſuffer ; thoſe only we enjoy, 
which we pluck up by force with our 
wiſhes, which we chulc, and for whoſe 
ſake we endure all other Hardſhips, 
In Storms we lee the Brethren Twzrs, 
with an earneſt gladneis rejoycing to- 
gether, and bringing no leſs liquid 
Joys to the Saylors than to themſclves 
but having joya'd their Lights, they 
looſe 
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looſe themſelves in their Embraces, 


and become Twins again. We have | 
ſeen the Favourites of Yes encom- | 


pals'd with a Cloud , like young 


Brides under their ſilken Veils, led to | 


their wiſhes with a more ſecret Tri- 
umph. We confeſs, there is in Love 
ſomething more potent than Miſery, 
more Majeſtical than Honour, more 


ſplendid than Riches, more delightful } 


than Pleaſure; for whoſe ſake we de- 
{piſe all thoſe things; for whoſe lake 
on the other fide we do not contemn, 
but have thoſe things in Veneration. 
It enjoys that Priviledge of Majelty, 
that no Ignominy can touch 1t : rather 
It frees from Infamy, and renders glo- 
rious the very ſtains and blemiſhes of 
Life. Hence it comes to paſs, that 
the Thirteenth Labour of Hercules is 
ſo much applauded, and that it is rec- 
kon'd among his praiſe-worthy deeds 
to have handled a Dilſtafi, as well as 
brandiſhd his Club ; wherewith, after 
he had vanquiſhd all other wilde 
Bealts, 
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Beaſts, it remain'd for him to tame 


| that Monſter Womar. Why do we 
| admire thoſe immaculate Rays of Phe- 


bas, fince the Tapers of Hymer: give a 


| luſtre to ſordid things , being never 


themſelves defil'd ? 

Why does the famiſh'd Soul ſo ſol- 
licitouſly ſeek Divinity in things be- 
low, if it bring Divinity along with 
it? And indeed whatever we love, all 
that is Deity 3 Whatever thou deſireſt is 
Jupiter. How? Does Japiter buy and 
ſell for that ſordid perſon ſtampt all 
over, that admits no Companion with- 
out a Dowry ? Yes 3 but Jzpzter thun- 
dering under the ſhape ot Gold, and 
the Deity converted into a Price. 
How, Does Jupzter itch with a libidi- 
nous Deſire? Yes; but Jupiter in the 
ſhape of a Satyr, and the Deity con- 
verted into Sexreleian flames. Jupiter 
invites himſelf to Supper ; but Jepzter 
lurking under the ſoft Down of a 
beautitul Swan. = Japiter is luxurious, 
but 'tis the Ganymedean Jupiter , = 
dew «< 
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dew'd with Near and Ambroſie. The 
Poets were not altogether deceived, 
Our Loves and Amoyrs, not thoſe of 
Jxpiter, transform'd the Deity into 
theſe conceited Disfigurements. 

But becauſe volatile and wandering 
Love 1s never at a ſtay till it come to 
the top, or pleaſingly diſcern'd, be- 
heves itſelf there arriv'd, when it is 
always the companion of the chiefeſt 
Good ; or as if it were the chiefeſt, it 
ought to acquieſce in this one thing, 
and travel earneſtly toward this, as 
Souls covet Heaven, or Fire the Cen- 
ter. He will have no leaſure to tend 
the Allurements of new Felicity, if 
there be any ſuch : He will not endure 


to love another, nor ſo much as him- | 


ſelfz he will complain that he 1s below 
his own defires, and ſo overmuch 
wanting to that which fills and wea- 
ries with overmuch deſire; and after 
he has wholly {=t his minde upon one, 
yet cannot tiade he has done enough, 
1t remains that he mult be cruel to all, 
but 
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but Stoics and Monks. Hence Mon- 
[ter of Syracuſe, who invented a new 
Tyranny, a third degree of Friendſhip. 
Who could not endure to murder a 
pair of Friends, but endeavoured to 
ſeparate them 3 and to intercept the 
Fidelity which he had emulated, of a 
Tyrant, being become a Riva). Tell 
me, Tyrant, if thou cam t a threefold 
Lover to theſe Twins, which would(t 
thou firſt receive into thy Boſome ? If 
thou challengeſt the equal Embraces 
of both : Suppoſe one of them to be 
led to Death, which would(t thou 
chooſe, to dye with the one, or live 
with the other? I finde thee at a loſs, 
like a piece of Iron between two Load- 


{ ſtones, detain'd from both , upon the 


confines of the two k lections. Foo- 
:(hly thou defir'ſt to live and dye both 
at a time. Equality of AfﬀeGtion a+ 
muſes a Lover about to adhere to nei- 
ther, yet to both, The one expects 
thy tears, the other would have thee 
laugh, Toward the cne over-faithful 

| and 
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and officious , toward the other im- 
pious. So that the Minde thus torn 
in ſeveral pieces, like Metis, deſer- 
vedly merits the puniſhment of Metias 
for its Perjury. Conſider well Loves 
Dominion, or his Submiſſion (for cer- 
tainly theſe new Eteocle's and Poly- 
2ice's, command and obey by turns) 
there is 1n both ſomwhat (1agular, they 


will not admit of two Maſters. If 


thou ſyppoſeſt Love to be a God, he 
has but one Heaven. If Fire, Fire has 
but one Sphere. If Death, the Gods 
forbid us to expire often; and not 
above once to depoſite our Souls 1n 
the boſome of another, having allow'd 
us bat once to live. If thou calleſt a 
Lover the Repreſentation, Coin, or 
Seal of the Party beloved, which take 
their form and price from the Image ; 
the Mirrour can be enliven'd but with 
one Effigies at a time; the Coin is to 
carry the Face but of one Lord or 
Prince; the Seal cloſes up the Epiltle 
to all but one. Burt if in Friendſ{hip 
you 
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you look upon the Marriage of Souls, 
it would be a great Crime to admit 
Polygamy in male Amours 3 to wed 
a new one, having married a former, 
and commit Adultery with his Friend. 

Does this Aﬀection then, which 
has diſtinguiſh'd Humane Society from 
the herding of Beaſts, bring Men a- 
bout again to S#0zc Barbariſm , which 
is the contempt of all men ? Muſt the 
the reſt of Mankinde be hated, to love 
one? Heavens forbid. There 1s no- 
thing more kinde, nothing more be- 
nigne than Friendſhip and Philoſophy, 
nothing more the ſupport of the World 
( except the Deity.) Minds already 
ſoft, eaſie, and prone to Afﬀability, 
behave themſelves without Severity or 
Perverſneſs to all others. They diffuſe 
their beams like Phebas, who guilds 
Rhodes with a more peculiar Light. 
The party beloved is dedicated to the 
Lover, no otherwiſe than a Book; 
ſent to one, but to be read by all. 
We congratulate thoſe candid Souls, 
F who 
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who like the Gods, cheriſh with their 
favourable Influence, not one perſon, 
bur all humane Kinde. Who like our 
firſt Parents, look upon all Nations as 
one Family ; or as if their Minds were 
equal to the extent of the Terreſtrial 
Globe, love al! the World as ther 
native Country, But this we do not 
call Friendſhip, but a certain Bene- 
volence, and uncertain Humanity. 
Neither do we blame this, or receive 
it with leſs candour, than what we 
practiſe toward Enemies; but we 
would reſtrain thoſe luxurious and 
Court-like Afﬀections, that pride them- 
ſelves 1n number of Salutes, and bands 
of Followers z that hunt after theſe 
Enhgnes as well of Grandeur as Ver- 
tue, ſweating in the crouds ot their 
Retainers. But it is the humour of 
your haughty Ladies , and ſuſpected 
for their Chaſtity, by a diſſembled 
Obſequiouſaeſs to lye in wait for the 
Afﬀections of others; merry toward 
all , but kinde onely to one ; to give 
nocs 
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nods of diſtinction ſometimes to one, 
ſometimes to another ; to diſtribute 
up and dowa their alluring Looks ; to 
ſcatter and divide their enticing Smiles; 
laſtly, as 1t were to ſwoon away ; and 
having caught the prey, to withdraw 
both the bait and the allurement. A 
moſt wicked ſort of Pride, to number 
the herds of Lovers among Female 

Riches and the Revenues of Beauty. 
But becauſe he cannot endure to 
love leſs, and more he cannot love, 
whoever is inflam'd to the higheſt 
with a genuine fire; nor 1s it enough 
for him to labour under a diſguſt of 
others, unleſs he alſo loath himſelf ; 
denying the diviſion of his flames as 
well to himſelf, as to others; there- 
fore he freezes within his own proper 
Sphere, and in the mid(t of thoſe fires 
wherein he breaths, grows ſtark and 
beaumm'd, like the cold Salamander. 
For that his Soul, being alrogether de- 
parted from, and forgetful of its ſelf, 
he fears all things in his Friends be- 
F 2 half; 
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half; in regard of himſelf, nothing , 
but only leſt he-ſhould fail in any part 
of his duty. While he deceives him- 
ſelf, he 1s wiſe for another, and ſubmits 
himſelf to Fate , or to a better Guar- 
dianſhip, the Providence of his Friend. 
Who on the other fide, alternatively 
takes care of him, fears, and provides 
againſt Danger. He like an a\liſting 

Soul appoints him a Minde, that he 
may ſeem to approach the regiment of 
Heaven, which 1s govern'd by an [n- 
telligence: Becauſe, I ſay, whoever 
adopts himſelf to another , abjures 
himſelf, and as one deceaſed, delivers 
himſelf up to Oblivion; and as it is 
but reaſon, eſteems him only dear, with 
whom, as youngeſt born, he lives a 
more lively Life, and like a pallid 
Shade abides and ſports about his Bo- 
dy. Whoever he were that was the 
DoGor of Amours, he eſtabliſhed for 
an unjuſt meaſure of Afﬀections, the 
Love of himſelf; and idly propoſed 
our ſelves to our ſelves, as Exemplars 
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[69] : 
of Loving, How little is every one 
to himſelf 2 Who is he, not enſlav'd 
to his own Deſires, or infected with 
his own Cuſtoms , that lives lefs for 
another, than for himſelf > Neither 
does this Precept ſpring from our V1- 
ces, but from our Vertnes, that we 
ſhould be affiſtant and ſerviceable to 
others. Some Vertues are ſevere to- 
ward the Profeſſour ; and they ſerve 
with us, that under others merit gene- 
rous Stipends. That Modeſty, which 
dictates reproaches to its ſelf, and ab- 
hors all ſorts of Scarlet but that of a 
chaſt and humble Lip, obſtinately 
vaunts the Praiſes of another , and 
tranſlates the Honours due to its ſelf. 
Ambition that toyls under another 
name, meets with the Titles of Can- 
dor and Fidelity. That Braſs and 
Iron which ſurrounds the breaſt, only 
forms man into a ſhield for others 3 
that he may be able to endyre the 
blows, which he labours to ward from 
others, No man dies in the defence 
F 3 of 
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of himſelf, leſt he ſhould dye; but to 
prevent the fate of Parents, Children, 
or ſome other Friend. What have [ 
ſaid, no man dyes > No man lives for 
his own ſake. If then ſo much Gal- 
lantry, on this fide Friendſhip, proceed 
from bare Vertue and Nature it (elf, 
certainly Friendſhip ſhould not im- 
poſe any other Law upon Good W1ll, 
but only this, Not to know the mea- 
ſure, or to prefix other 1;mits, than 
what the Defires of L overs deligne. 
Let no man love who governs his Af- 
fection, but will not be govern'a; who 


loves cautioully according to rule, as, 


if he were about to hate. Some one 
may love naturally ; no man truely 
loves, who anſwers his Lover according 
to proportion, and as it were loves by 
weight. 

Long Veneration keeps me in ſu- 
ſpenſt, as a confuſed Lover, that has 
waſted his Sight with beholding a Di- 
vine Form ,. uncertain which part of 
noble Beauty firſt to admire. Yet has 
be 
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he made ſuch a progreſs, as to admire 
his own amazement, and to give the 
chief honour to every particular Fea- 
ture 3 and to aflent to all , though 
praiſing diſtinct parts, and various in 
their judgments. I hear Dionyſias 
defining Love to be a Circle returniag 
from Good, through Good, to Good 
again, Hence 1 acknowledge Rings to 
be not only Pledges, but the Hiero- 
glyphicks of Love. This Circle ſeems 
to be expreſicd by the perpetual heat 
of Lovers, that whirls round with the 
Blood like an Orbicular motion ; fuch 
1s that Ethereal fire, where the 1m» 
mortal flame both feeds and ſatisfies 
it ſelf. Who loves what he has loved, 
moves Spherically in his own foot- 
ſteps: And he that loves only that he 
may love, revolves tu himſelf , and 
there meets himſelf, and cloſes the 
Circle. 

I hear Ariſlophanes, and readily 
aſſent, who affirms, that the main My- 
ſtery of Love, is to be reduced to the 
F 4 ſame 
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ſame from whence we were. For we 
ſee in Natural Motion, how all things 
run back to their firſt Principles. By 
the Law of Nature we wholly employ 
the Faculties of our Souls in the ſer- 
vice of thoſe from whom we received 
em; and by a certain ſeries of Piety, 
and gradation of Afinity, we reve- 
rence thoſe names of Country, Parents, 
God, as more dear than our Lives. [ 
know not whether I may call a Man- 
lover blinde and inceſtuous , or pro- 
vident and holy, who 1s always deeply 
in love with ſomething of his Origi- 
nal , and therefore proſecutes his Pa- 
rents with a pions flame, Neither 1s 
he much out of the way , who takes 
for his Parent the perſon from whom 
he gains a new lot of Life; and re- 
news his Nativity at the noble price 
of his Piety. But you, O Thales, and 
you, O Empedocles, the one leaping 
into the Water,the other into the Fire ; 
the one by chance, the other advi- 
ſedly; both of ye made too much 
haſte 
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haſte to diſſolve not only Philoſophy, 
but the Philoſophers themſelves 1nto 
their firſt Principles, and to plunge 
the vital Particles of Souls in their farit 
Elements, Yet thus the Errours of 
Philoſophers excuſe the Errours of the 
AtecCtionss and while famiſh'd Souls, 
like famiſh'd Bodies , are nouriſh'd 
with thoſe things of which they con- 
fiſt, you would ſwear that the liquid 
Soul were infus'd into great Drinkers, 
the bloody Soul into Tyrants. You 
would ſay that ſordid people were 
newly come out of the mud ; that the 
barbarous Stoicks were only the Sta- 
tues of men, hewn out of the cold 
Stone. If we ſuppoſe that familiar 
and well-acquainted Souls are ſent a- 
gain into the world, not without a 
divorce from the common Seminary 
of Souls, or the conjoyn'd Manſion of 
formerly Double-bodied Man 3 we 
finde this in ſome meaſure to be true, 
by the eager endeavours of the Parts 


of diflefted Worms to meet together 
again 3 
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again ; as alſo by this, that we ſee ſome 
perſons at firſt ſight, ruſhing into each 
others Embraces,as if they had remem. 
ber'd their former Fellowſhip. How 
did the Platonic tranſmigrate all into 
Memory, when he taught, that to Love 
and Philofophize was but to remember! 
Indeed, to him who believes that to 
Love is the fame thing as to Philoſo- 
hize, this 15 no more than to excite 
thoſe Souls {11d down from Heaven, 
together with their Bodies, to a perpe- 
tual Contemplation of Heaven, and to 
breathe with a continual deſire of Eter- 
nity. This is that, I know not what 
Ardour, which begetting in Mortals, 
always 1n Emulation with the Gods, 
both a loathing of their condition, and 
means to remedy it; haſtcas to put off 
the moſt frail part of man. Hence 
furmiſhd with many eyes, what the 
Sun cannot do, we behold both ends 
of the Earth at one time. Hence it 
was that Amphitryo could look after 
his Houſe and his Camp at once. Hence 
it 
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it is, that without any limit of time 
or ſpace, we live a poſthumous Lite, 
either by our Frieads the Guardians of 
our tran{mitted Souls, or our Children, 
Heirs of our tranſmitted Lives. 

Plato prevents the wonderer at 
theſe things, with a nearer Experi- 
ment; for this ſame Platonic affirms , 
that this ſame Czpid 1s a deſire of en- 
joying and forming Beauty in a fair 
Obje&t. Fain, indeed, we would en- 
joy, not with a fruitleſs delight always 
woe and contemplate, that by an ad- 
dition of Splendour, as by the meeting 
of a Star in ConjunSion, the Influence 
may be the greater , and that ſo the 
Star may become a Conſtellation. 
Therefore as Pictures, ſo the Counte« 
nances of extraordinary Majeſty, flat- 
tering beyond our humane condition, 
affet the Beholders with a certain 
pleaſure, but with no defire, And 
that ſame portion of Beauty , which 
recreates the Eyes with that ſame deli- 


cacy of Symmetry .and Colour, after 
death 
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than Lovers. Nothing wither'd, or 
dead , can move living Afﬀections ; 
neither is the pleaſure of enjoying, 
greater than that of forming pleaſure, 
Luſt 1s from Nature, which 1ndulges 
this Art as well to the Minde as to the 
Countenance, that where ereit ſhould 
fix its ſight, it might expunge it ſelf, 
Therefore all Beauty loves a Mirrour; 
and leſt there ſhould want a Spectator, 
ſeeks its ſelf, beholding its own re- 
flexion. I call thee to witneſs, noble 
Socrates, the Maſter both of Love and 
Sanity ; who doſt the ſame as a Phi- 
loſopher , which the Statuary did 
before, both ſhape and poliſh men; 
though the price not only of the Art, 
but of the matter, muſt be enhaunſed. 
For which reaſon it was thy Cuſtome 
to enrol in thy Schools, as in a Nurſery 
of Women, ſuch beautiful Auditors, 
as Phedrws and Alcibiades, who might 
eaſily imbibe thy Soul, and render 
thy reflexion more. fair: as being more 
{mooth 


death ſhall meet with more Spectators [mo 
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"| {nooth than all the Mirronrs in the 
or| #orld, and more apt to takean 1m- 
s ;| Preflion than wax it ſelf. Something 
2 there 1s, whatever it is, which with a 
& | Geleſtial brightneſs , like that of the 
6; | Stars, ſurpaſſes humane Envy ; but al- 
he f Jures Adoration, and raviſhes Love to 
11(þ itsſelf with a ſpecious enticement 3 and 
1 | {o certainly, ſo entirely poſſeſſes us, 
ir;Þ {bat it will not ſuffer us to turn our 
21. | fight upon any other Object. Nothing 
-e. | but what is adorn'd with ſuch beams 
Jef 2s theſe, nothing but what thus 
ad draws and ſmites the Eyes , can dazle 
hj. | and 1nflame our Mindes. Even our 
1;qh very Vertues flatter us under the love- 
a;{!y ſhape of Vertue. And as often as - 
we are minded to erre with Nature, 
-4, | a5 often as we ſeek among Monſters for 
me | ſomething to be adopted into the 
ry | 2umber of Angels, as well as into 
ro | humane Society ; this 1n them appears 
ht | pleaſant and delightful , that they fear 
ler | 20 Rival, and ſerve to ſhew the 1n- 
re | congruous pleaſure of Nature in Con- 
trariety. 
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trariety. Unleſs any one will deny, 
that there 1s any thing deformed in 
Nature ; fince thoſe Animals, which 
the Grand Artificer has condemn d to 
darkneſs , retain a certain Beauty in 
velineſs ; and like Warts and Sha- 
dows, ſet off the reſt of the worlds 
face, For that which leſs flatters the 
fight, is not therefore ugly to the 
Eye 3 but may be accompted a rarity, 
not frequently ſeen z which the nicer 
ſort are wont to purchaſe at any rate, 
What may not be accompted ſacred, 
when Owls and the moſt ill-favour'd 
.Creatures have found Adorers ? Where 
fince there is no Deformity, nothing of 
Hatred remains; neither 1s the name 
of Antipathy admitted , but among 
the Sects of Philoſophers. Wherefore 
doſt thou tell me, among the Docu- 
ments of Sobriety, how the Colewort 
ſhuns the Yi-e £ Soher, not out of 
a loathing of Wine, or Jove of Sobri- 
ety, but for thy healths ſake. Thus 
the Wolf devours the Lamb, Fire 
feeds 
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feeds upon Water, not out of Hatred, 
but tor Self-preſervation. Thus Man 
abhors not Man, but Inhumanity; and 
therefore guards himſelf. Thus we do 
not envy others their Riches, as often- 
ded at 'em , but over-unjuſtly folict- 
tous for our ſelves. If there be any 
Strife of Nature, certainly the Con- 
tention 1s very favourable , and ſuch 
as founds and raiſes Common-wealths ; 
as ſociable Thievery , which lays the 
foundations of its Greatneſs upon 0- 
thers Loſſes; neither can we call theſe 
Spoils, but Gifts, by a reciprocal Con- 
ce{lion. Severe Love ! If theſe Wars 
muſt be carried on with thy Weapons 3 
if Heleza muſt be always purchas'd by 
Rapine and Bloodihed, and Yenxs be 
only granted to Mars Nevertheleſs, 
of ſo great moment it is for us to pe- 
riſh, that we may pleaſe him. Nor 
do I wonder , when Beauty ſets the 
Gods at odds, if miſerable Paris, and 
the reſt of Mortals, prove ſuch vigo- 
rus Rivals in the fame caſe. Hence 

it 
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it was that Love , the Parent of all T 


the world, form'd Harmony out off V 


Diſcord, and coupled Yulcax to Yen, 
that is to ſay, Fire to Water; and 
made an intertexture of the moſt dif- 
agreeing things in Nature.” And when 
he had fram'd and adorn'd the val 
bulk of the Univerſe, for a more than 
ordinary Shew, He was the firſt Ad- 
mirer of his own work ; and firſt felt 
the force of that Beauty, which He 
himſelf infus'd. This 1s that Order, 
from whence things borrow not their 
Softneſs, but their Strength and Oraa- 
ment together. Beauty ſeems to me to 
be nothing elſe but the Conſummation, 
Flower, and Maturity of every thing, 
That I take to be beautiful and ſplen- 
did, which is entirely what it ought 
to be. The innate Vigour gives 
Strength and Figure to the Sinews : 
how the half-concofted Gem ſparkles 
1n the unpoliſh'd maſs! and how the 
inward juice not only fructifies, but 


adorns with an Emral- greenne(s | 
Thus 
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Thus we finde a -Minde compoſed 
within, poliſhes the outward Counte- 
nance 3 honeſt Thoughts, and a Minde 
incontaminated, adorn the cheeks be- 
yond all the Facus in the world. The 
Minde appears through its natural Veil, 
like the Sun through a Cloud, This is 
that brightneſs of an undefiled Minde, 
that addes a luſtre to the members,that 
by the vertue of Similitude they may 
be capable to allure Souls to them- 
ſelves ; till we come to underſtand 
this Original Form, to take a nearer 
view of this Deity: and then we 
fade the ſmall value of this Image of 
Clay. For what are thoſe Features 
of the Face, that buſte our Eyes with 
viewing new Graces, ſpringing every 
Day 2 Which we ſhew one to ano- 
ther, calling auxiliary Worſhippers to 
aid our praiſes,though ſo jealous of Ri- 
vals? Nothing but a Superficies, no- 
thing but meer Colour, a certain re- 
flexion of Lights, a moſt thin Shadow ; 
which if we long admire, fades and 

G vaniſhes 
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vaniſhes while we behold it. What is 
that bulk and ſtructure of Sinews , 
built as it were by Rule and Compals ? 
Alas ! Statues boaſt a finer {kin than 
men 3 and the Palace ſhews us a more 
noble Building , than the Maſter him- 
ſelf, What is that, which is the 
chiefeſt grace of our Bodies, which 
no painting can imitate, I mean Mo- 
ton-? Were it more ſoft and equal 
than that of the Spheres or Time it- 
ſelt , it has only this to patronize its 
vanity ; that while it pleaſes, Jeſt it 
ſhould grow irkſome, 1t paſſes away, 
and ceaſes aſſoon as it begins. Bur | 
ſeem more than I ought to favour the 
Errours of Lovers, and the Ercominums 


of Beauty, who believe all that 1s | 


thought beautiful in Bodies, to be ra- 
ther the ſhadows of Beauty , than the 
ravings of Imagination, or the falſe 
colouring of Opinion, Every where 
we love that which we ſuppole to 
our ſelves, not what we fec, Tell 
me whence 1t comes to paſs, that the 
ſame face which to one ſeems brighter 

than 
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than the Stars, another meets with dif- 
like. Tell me, why ſome areallured by 
the fallacious Softneſs and Delicacy of 
the Female Sex 2 Why Women are de- 
lighted with a manly Flierceneſs, or, 
which is more, a careleſs and ſtern 
countenance of Terrour 2 Why the little 
and Diminutive are admired by ſome 3 
Why to others the tallProportion, which 
fills the Eye, appears moſt Majeſtick. 

I will tell you freely how the buft- 
neſs ſtands. Whatever Figure it be 
that feeds the eyes, 1s either 1maginary, 
and of that kinde, that we looſe it, 
when we ceaſe fondly to dream; orif 
it be true, unworthy to detain the 
Soul 3 but only it ſtirs it up , admo- 


| niſhes 1t, and ſends it otherwhere. 


What ardour of minde can remain in 
that, which only the Eye enjoys, and 
which it knows not how to commu- 
nicate? For no man whatſoever, the 
Beauty of the Minde excepted, could 
ever believe himſelf to be made beau- 
tiful by the view of Handſomneſs, by 
a kinde of Contagion. That which 

"WT 9 abides 
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abides beneath the Sou], ought certain- 
ly to be akin to the Divinity , that is, 
incorporeal ; much more would we 
have it be belov'd : though that grace 
of Body , how little ſoever it be, is 
without a bulk, and like our Soul, 1s 
ſeen to reign and wander thorough e- 
very part, There is manifeſtly to be 
diſcernd a flux and ſplendour of the 
Soul, or of the idea, which inter- 
mixing itſelf in the laſt operation, dif- 
fuſes itſelf through all the Arteries , 
and forming all things to its own like- 
neſs, tranſlates an aſſembled collection 
of Graces into the Cheeks and Eyes, as 
to the Center. 

Here the Boy Cxpid has his Throne 
erected, who cheats the Beholders, 


and brandiſhes his enliven'd flames, | 


having beſmear'd his Arrows with the 
wanton Tapers kindled by the Light- 
ning of his Mothers Eyes. Here Love 
ſports away his. youthful days; but 
when he comes to riper years, he chan- 
ges both his abode and his — 
Fi: 
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Firſt poſſeſſing a middle Dominion , 
between the Minde and the Body, up- 
on the confines of both, he innocently 
deceives the ſight: but by and by he 
takes his flight 1nto the Minde, where 
he makes uſe of a pure and Starrie 
Flame ; or elſe he deſcends to the Bo- 
dy, and like a Meteor, delJudes it with 
an impure and drofſte ſplendour. Not 
to uſe many Arguments, this one thing 
will condema the unhappineſs of that 
Aﬀection, for that it more frequently 
ſeizes the abſent, than thoſe that are 
preſent 5 and that fight and enjoy- 
ment enforces them either to a Loath- 
1ng, or to Madneſs. What Deity thus 
aftlicts the Madneſs of miſguided Cx- 
pid & Who compells him to deſire 
that, which he moſt amply enjoys; and 
what he moſt eagerly panted after , 
nauſecully to refuſe: and ſooner to 
loath himſelf, than to be ſatisfied with 
what he deſired 2 He confeſles, that he 
ſought not theſe delights, but that 
being ignorant what he ſhould deſire, 
G 3 through 
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through the force of a blinde Paſiton, 
he fell by accident upon theſe things. 
But becauſe thele are only the ſhadows 
of the thing which the Minde hungers 
after, 1t flics greedily to them, as de- 
lauded Birds to painted Grapes, though 
thoſe painted Junkets prove rather its 
torment than its food. Nevertheleſs, 
I acknowledge that theſe ſhadows of 
Beauty will beget the ſhadows of Love. 
And as in the Soul we reverence the 
likeneſs of God, ſo in the Body we 
admire a certain ſhadow , in both a 
Deity in ftmilitude, and become the 
woers of Divinity. For the Minde 
looks up toward God, as the Eye to- 
ward the Sun: From whoſe Light it 
obtains this peculiar, that it ſees, that 
there is nothing clſe available to be 
ſeen, nor that it can behold any thing 
elſe, beyond the ſ1ght of that Object ; 
the full luſtre of whoſe beams how- 
ever we are not able to behold : For 
which reaſon we rather chuſe to hx 
our Eyes upon the refracted Beams, 
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and clouded ſplendour, to refreſh our 
ſelves with ſhadows and faint delights. 
Whatever it be, whether a ray of D1- 
vinity, a reflexion of the 7dea, or an 
cftiux of the Soul, that takes our Eyes 
and Mindes captive under the Notion 
of Beauty, it muſt be ſomething divine, 
it being only proper to Man to covet 
and contemplate Beauty. 

And here I cannot but take notice 
of thoſe SpeFrums of ſupercilious Seve- 
rity, who under a form of Sanity take 
upon em to be pleas'd with nothing 3 
who condemn all a&ts of Humanity, as 
the extravagancies of ſolid Kindneſs 
tending to Luxury 5 who would make 
this God Cxpid, the Contriver of Luſt 
and immoderate Deſires, and the Au- 
thor of all manner of Tragick Crimes 
and Impteties; whom we finde to be 
the Match-maker of Immortality, and 
the Author of Divinity. Herein Love 
exceeds effeminate Luxury, that where 
there 1s no return of thanks, there is 
the ſame profit in Love and Liberality; 
CG 4 it 
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it has its reward in its ſelf. Tt is re- 


compence enough to have well de- 
ſerv d. But there 1s that ſought for, 


which 1s of greater value than all this, 


to be retaliated with equal love; where 
Souls equally heated, intermix their 
awaken'd flames and light by a mutual 
cullifion, in the ſame manner as Iron 
1s ſharpen'd by Iron; and foſter each 
other by reciprocal generation 3 while 
the Reflexions of two harmonious 
Hearts anſwer each to other, like Fa- 
ces ina Chryſtal Fountain. Certainly 
there 1s nothing more pleaſing than to 
loveor be belovd, unleſs it be to love 
and be belov'd both at one time. 

For where we love unfortunately, 
and that Animals are efpous'd to our 
Embraces, as where Zerxes was joyn'd 
as it were in ſolemn Matrimony to 
Plato, Polydorws to a Statue, Lesbia 
toa Statue, whereby they did not fo 
much deſire as undergo a change, and 
experiment in themſelves the F ables of 
the Poets, finding themſelves as 1t were 
changed 
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changed into Trees, Stones and Birds ; 
it-is not our meaneſt Felicity to feign 


Diſcourſes, Anſwers , and frame De- 


, | [lights to our ſelves, as if we intended 


to be happy at our own,not at the Will 
of another. It pleaſes us to enjoy an 
AﬀeGion, not 1n vain returning to the 
Author ; where there 1s that of De- 
light ſtill remaining, which 1s accom- 
pted the chiefeſt in Love; that we 
love our Love reciprocally, and like 
the Sun , enjoy the reflexton of our 
own heat, 

Nor does that other chance of beirg 
Belov'd, afford leſs Delight ; but more 
of Honour, Whence men more ex- 
tenſively conrt the Atections of others, 
than they expend their own. This 1s 
without the Enſignes of Maglſtracy or 
the Scepter, to extend the proper 
Kingdom of the Gods 1a the Minds of 
Men. This (hews us vaſt Felicities and 
Vertues, and cauſes us rather to ſuffer, 
than render-good Offices. Hence are 
reckoned ſo many Trophies of thy 
Vertues, 
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Vertues, as we finde Retainers follow. : 


ing thy Triumphal Chariot. 


But when the Conteſt is, who ſhall I 


render moſt good Offices 3 when it is 
a Combat of Kindneſs, not after the 
faſhion of the Court, but with a mo- 
deſt ſhame to ſubmit, and out ofa fear 
of leſs well-doing , then is that parity 
of reciprocal Kindneſs, which Ariſtotle 
dignutied - with the known Title of 
Friend{hip, though giving no Example, 
Well fare that Equality which Juſtice, 
with her Sword and her Ballance, has 
been long attempting, but Love has 
ealily brought into Cuſtome among 
Mankiude. Sometimes it happens that 
the diſtance of Fortunes or Merits ſe- 
parates Friendſ{hip. Jupiter muſt de- 
{cend to Earth, and put off his Deity, 
before he can enjoy the Embraces of 
Mortals; Nay, the brute Deity maſt 
deſcend below man, and work his 
almittance rather by Contempt than 
Terrour. Semele has ſuthciently taught 
us, how great a pumihment it is to 
adm 
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admit a Deity to her Bed, The ado- 
ration of great people, 1s only ſweet 


to the ignoraut, as approaching nearer 
to Flattery, than Charity. "Tis our 
Ambition, not our Friendſhip, adviſes 
us to this, to purchaſe our ſelves into 
the number of Servants, rather than of 
Friends. But they are both equal, 
who have captivated each other at the 
expence of true worth. Sometimes 
we experiment a more fragrant Ambi- 
tion , while humble Matters {ſtrive to 
love 'themſclves , and chuſe rather to 
ſuffer a contempt of Dignity, than a 
decreaſe of Candor. Alexander puts 
off the Emperour, and by Loving, 
looſes what he won by Conqueltz con» 
tent that Epheſiio ſhould reign, upon 
condition he may be a part of his 
Kingdom. He beſtows upon Epheſtio 
the Flatteries which he receives _ 
others 3 while he ſerves Epheſiio , 
leems to enjoy more than = 
World. Weall confeſs that Love is a 
loothing and reſtleſs deſire of pleaſing 
them 
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them who pleaſe us, either by chance, 
or through their own vertue, or our 
miſtake. It little imports either to 
Lite or Friendſhip, where the heat 
firſt kiadled. The Heart moves and 
throbs never the leſs for that , conti- 
nually reverberating our breaſts ; 
like a double-diligent Importunate, 
either to tire or force, to deſerve or 


Kindneiles 3 and where there 1s no 
place for kinde Offices , like one al- 
way rendring ſomething, obliges the 
Inclinations of the other with a coun- 
tenance of diligent Obſequiouſneſs, 
and ſtrives to pleaſe with a fear of 
diſpleaſing. But this he accounts a 
benefit, to have ſometimes diſpleas'd; 
by which means he may either hate or 
- reform his own proceedings. For to 
be moſt like to this perſon, 1s to be 
both good and happy : he dives 1nto 
the moſt inward Motions of the heart; 
performs commands by conjecture , 
and fulfils them as yet unknown to 
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the Maſter, before the pangs of la- 
Jueſpouring delire can come to torment 
:o[Þ1m. Neither ſhall he ever fatisfie 
ea(imſelf, though the other has done 
nafſufficient : whereby it is apparent, that 
1ti.jie who 1s the Courter, 1s delighted 
ng[with thoſe Offices of Kindneſs, not fo 
-e Jouch to gain favour, as out of a de- 
offire to ſerve; as if Man were aSlave, 
:þ|Þorn by nature for that one Miſtrels, 
nol For you muſt know, that there is 
a]. the ſame pedigree and original of Lo- 
he ing, as of Living, Of ſome certain 
things there 1s an order and mutual 
6 [2greement among themſelves, either 

{inſtituted by Nature, or voluntarily 
undertaken : of things like or diſlike, 
4. whereby thoſe are conjoyn'd, thoſe 
J are diſunited and parted aſunder. But 
that tye of Blood 1s the work of 
hef chance, nor does it ſhew any merit 
of Aﬀection, as being engrafted in 
our Breaſts, we never admit, but 
'gnorantly ſuffer ; and now fo much 
as it brings of Neceflity, ſo much it 
impoſes 
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impoſes of Burthen. Pardon me there. 
fore, it I hold the name of Friends 
more holy than that of Parents. We 
owe all that to Love, which we attri. 
bute to our Parents; that 1s, to be led 
by the Errour of eafte Piety, For out 
of their mutual Love, not out of any 
Charity to us, it happens that we 
come to receive the benefit of thi 
light. Neither does proper Alliance 
inflame or cheriſh Domeſtic Friend- 
ſhip, but Familiarity , and that ſame 
{ſweet Society in Calamities, and reci- 
procal Kindneſs in common Miſeries, 
I am deceiv'd, or Lovers are joyn'd to- 
gether by a more ſtrict alliance, and 
by a tye ſo much the (traiter, by how 
much Reaſon 1s above Nature. The 
force of a mans own Will is greater 
than that of Conſanguinity. For every 
one obeys himſelf the more ſtedfaſt- 
ly, by how mach he does it with more 
pleaſure, and ſubmits to his own Laws. 
But both theſe conſpiring together , 
how promptly and placidly does this 
Aﬀecti- 
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Aﬀection ſway the Minde, Ly a ta- 
cite conſent confederating our Will 
with Nature ? 

But O thou leaſt of all the Gods, 
thongh greateſt of all the Deities, di- 
vine Cxpid! It 1s beneath thy Merits, 
that the audacious Philoſophers and 
Poets ſhould only feign thee a God, 
However, thou haſt this proper to a 
Deity , to be unknown, and to re- 
ceive ſacred zeproaches from men. He 
has alſo this farther property of a God, 
to lead men by a tacite Influence, ſo 
that they obey, though they feel not 
his Motions 3 and to draw others a» 
gainſt their Wills : 1nfomuch that all 
Aﬀecions contrary to it, at the beck 
of his Majeſty ſubmit their Services. 
While he is pleaſed to jeaſt, the lofty 
hang their drooping heads: the brave 
and ſtout fear and tremble at the glit- 
tering Darts of ſplendid eyes. The 
Illiterate Heir of a ſudden grows elo- 
quent 3 he no longer buys his Love- 
Songs, but grows enraged himlſclf, and 
{ings 
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ſings her praiſe. To omit the other 
Attributes of his Divinity, Love is a 
Circle eternal, immenſe, in whom re- 
fide thoſe afts of Providence, to Go- 
vern and Cheriſh > wherein I am the 
more confirm'd,for that Love's Religion 
ſtrikes an awe upon the very wicked. 
They court in ſuch a manner, as if 
they were performing Divine Service: 
Their Countenances fail, they view 
their Garments , and compoſe them- 
ſelves to all the habits of Reverence, 
To what intent? That they may ap- 
roach their Miſtriſſes, as ſo many 
Altars: Nay, they ſtrive to be decently 
abſent: For whatever we love , we 
believe to be every where preſent, 
She 1s the Arbitatrix of our Under- 
takings, the Aſſiſtant both of our 
Vertue and Wit ; the lucky Guide of 
all our Enterprizes; from whom he 
that goes a Voyage begs fair Weather, 
the Travailer ſafe Return, the Souldier 
Vicory, and all from her to whom he 
has devoted the Spoils of his Enemies. 
Hence- 
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Henceforwajd let it be lawful for Los 
vers to ſalute each other with names 
borrow d from Heaven, and reverent- 
ly to ſooth one another with thoſe 
TIS, _under which they are wont to 
worlhip the Immortal Gods. 

"Neither is there any one who has 
any reaſon to envy this Deity, who is 
ſo eaſily pleaſed without {laughter and 
bloodſhed 3 who requires not the fat 
of beaſts, but faithful Adorers for his 
Victims; and that he may not want 
Temples, erects Altars, and kindles 
Fires in humane breaſts, while the God 
himſelt converted into fire, ſeems to 
take care of his own worſhip. And 
thus it is, when a Lover ſends forth 
the ſighs of Grief, it ſeems to me like 
a certain kinde of Lightning breaking 
from a Cloud, with a rumbling Thun- 
der, that afterwards vaniſhes into 
ſmoak, While he ſweats Tears and 
boyls his Complaints, I then think 
upon the hurning of Z#tza , and YVeſu- 


vigs vomiting flames in the midſt of 
H Snow 
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Snow and clouds of Aſhes. When 
burning with a ſhort ardour, feigned 
Love ſells it ſelf to counterfeit flames, 
I acknowledge thoſe fictitious Tapers, 
and vain Meteors, like the wandering 
Lights of the middle Region. What 
though Fire ſerve only for humane 
Uſe, and for the worſhip of the Gods? 
What though 1t not only enlighten, 
but heat out Wits, fo that Bacchas and 
Apol/o may be truely ſaid to derive 
their Birth from the flames of Love? 
What though it rage, where it findes 
Obſtacles in the way, and be nouriſh'd 
with Injuries and Offences as with Wa- 
ter? All this does but ſhew the pro- 
perties of the Ethereal Fire, which 
burns and refreſhes 5 which being im- 
morta], ſatisfies itſelf , and. needs no 
fuel, For Love, contented with it 
ſelf, 1s the price of its ſelf; that being 
immaculate and inviolable, it expiates 
and takes away the Crimes which it 
does not admit, and maintains the 
Virgin Honours of the Veſtal Flame. 
Laſtly, 


>» Oe 
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Laſtly , This farther property has the 
Celeſtial Fire, that” as the uppermoſt 
Element , it encoltipaſſes 'the vaſt Orb 
for the ſafeguard of the world. Thus 
the fire of Love polleſſes the ſupremeſt 
Creatures, and preſerves and cloſes all 
the other Aﬀedtions. In this only un- 
Iike;that it deſcends below its Sphere to 
cheriſh and foſter all the meaner ſort of 
Creatures with vital Heat. Thus is Love 
made equal to thoſe two moſt pure and 
powerful Beings, God and Fire. 

But that which is number'd among 
the Miracles of Love, aſtoniſhes us 
much more 3 while we feel a burning 
Fever creeping up and down, and 
burning in the midſt of our Bowels, 
and yet nothing appears; ſo that while 
we feel this Subterraneal Heat, yet 
cannot tell from whence it ariſes, we 
deny that we burn, We admire 
whence 1t comes to paſs, that the F1- 
bres of the Heart, like the ſtrings of 
two Lutes, ſo Harmoniouſly anſwer 
one another, To this, like the 1gno- 
b.9 rant 
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rant Muſician, we (tand mute, and cry, 
that thoſe Fibres and Strings were for- 
merly extracted out of the ſame En- 
trails. We grant this Maxime to the 
Phyſicians, That Motion is a certain 
conſent in Bodies 3 finding the ſame 
thing to be true in Minds. 

Nor let us torment our ſelves with 
doubting, but confidently aver with 
Plato,that Love is a Magician. Whence 
comes it to paſs, that Souls bya ſecret 
contact conceive the Seeds and firſt 
Flames of Deſire? Whence comes it 
to paſs, that Lovers, like Sorcereſles, 
bura and melt away , by the means of 
Images and little Figures, the Bowels 
of waſting men? Wheace comes it to 
paſs, that beautiful Eyes, like thoſe of 
BaſiliſEs, bewitch the Sight, and inter- 
mixiag beams with beams , knir thoſe 
Knots, and frame thoſe Chains that 
binde and fetter the Beholders? What 
may I call other than theſe, thoſe ſoft 
Charms by which Endymion call'd 
down the Moon from Heaven 2 What 
are 
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are all thoſe alluring Sobs other than 
Magic Murmurs, and the Philters of 
Diſcourſe > What are Prefents other 
than Gharms , which infuſe a pleaſing 
Poyſon into thoſe that wear them? 
I know not whether to admire the 
forcible Attracts in her that 1s Beloved, 
or the vanquiſhing Arguments of ob- 
ſequiouſneſs in a Lover; thoſe Incan- 
tations againſt which there 1s no Re- 


*medy, as againſt Sorcery , either by 


way of Curſe or Exorciſm. Certainly 
all the whole force of Magic 1s ſeated 
io Love, of which this is ſatd to be one 
Miracle, mutually to attract and change 
things by a certain commutation of 
Nature ; For that the Members of this 
world , like the Arteries of ſome great 
Animal, depending upon the ſame 
communion of Nature, are coupled 
together by a Spirit, that throws it 
ſelf into the whole Body. By reaſon 
of this binding and commerce of things, 
it ſecretly comes to paſs, that Love by 
a mutual Attraction of Souls , like a 
H 3 Diſeaſe 
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Diſeaſe contracted by Gontagion, ſeizes 
chiefly upon the ſound, yet by and by 
willing to ſubmit to the pleaſing Di- 
ſtemper; while the Captive more ſe- 
verely bindes himſelf, than findes him- 
ſelf bound in theſe ſoft Chains and 
filken Fetters, and like the Chain it- 
ſelf, is ignorant of the embraces which 
he enjoys. 

Methinks I ſeem rather to ſuffer than 
deſcribe the paſſionate and violent De-g 
fires of Lovers, and to act my Argu- ' 
ment before I have finiſh'd it. Before, 
being gently deluded with Dreams 
and Apparations, I rather underwent, . 
than deſcribed the alternative Fluctua- 
tions of a Madneſs newly enrag'd.”But 
ſo ſoon as the lovely Countenance of 
my Miſtreſs had infected my Blood, not 
with the rude Image, but with the 
{ſhadow of the Image ; ſo ſoon as it 
has figned my very Soul, and imprinted 
Its indelible Characters , and poſlets'd 
the entire man , no otherwiſe in my 
ſick Breaſt, than beneath the toſs'd 
| and 
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and troubled waves; an incertain 
ſpecies and ſhadow, wither'd and mea- 
ger, which flies the Approacher, and 
vaniſhes from my Embraces. Streight- 
way removing gently Cxpid's Vail, no 
ſooner does the divine Form of taſted 
Felicity ſhew it ſelf, but a troubleſom 
Ignorance begat a care in me of ſeek- 
ing into particulars, what Diſpoſition, 

what Endowments, what Family,what 
Pedigree. For this is the firſt and laſt 
of Lovers cares and joys , not only to 
call to remembrance their former 
Sports, and rudiments of their Amours 3 
but alſo to enquire into the years and 
worth of the Parents, and to diſcourſe 
from what noble beginnings their 
Friendſhip took its riſe. 

Whither does this firſt Violence, not 
only of Nature, but of Reaſon carry 
us! Voluntarily deceived, we not only 
adore Vertue itſelf , but whatever car= 
ries with it the outſide and appearance 
of Vertue. Sometimes that difficulty, 
which guards the path of Vertue with 
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a ſacred Horrour, and drives away the 
prophane Vulear, repels, and yet al- 
lures with flatterng Injuries. We more 
greedily ſuck the Honey that lies hid 
among the Stings. Thus it is a kinde 
of Spur and Encitement to our future 
Pleafare. to wait at the threſhold of a 
Miſtriſs, to ſuffer a repulfe from a more 
unworthy Rival; and undergo 1ndi- 
gnities, Which cauſe him to tear his 
Hair and bite his Lips. 

Note alſo, that thoſe are the Allure- 
ments of Lovers, which among the 
ſhadows of the Vertues are accounted 
the chiefeſt. Praiſes wherewith, a 
with Incenſe, the Gods and Men are 
pacihied ; how eaſily they obtain this 
property, that while we endeavour to 
pleaſe others, we pleaſe our ſelves ! 
By what precious Allurements they 
enable us to pleaſe the moſt chaſt of 
Matrons 3 who denying to be belov'd, 
yet covet to ſeem amiable. Both e- 
greetous Arguments of Vertue. But 
there 1s more of certainty in praiſing 
than 
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than being praisd. For the nndeſer- 
ving are wont to be moſt praiſed, and 
molt deſire it , as the deformed covet 
Fucus's. But no man can truely praiſe, 
but he that is praiſe- worthy himſelf, 
The ſame thing does he , or at leaſt 
would do, that ſeeks renown by other 
mens deeds ; as he that ereCts a Statue 
to himſelf, ere&s a Monument of Ver- 
tue, For this 1s not to exerciſe, but 
to admire and worſhip Vetiue, as a 
high deſert. Theſe are the Darts of 
Cxpid feather d with his own Wings, 
which while they gently ſeem to ſtroke, 
wound more ſeverely. 

We are ſo much men of Glory, and 
creatures of Vertue, that I am doubt- 
ful, whether I ovght to confeſs , that 
among the Vertues, we diligently re- 
gard thoſe which are profitable ; that 
1s, Which exerciſe and invite Huma- 
nity, as Modeſty and Equity; or thoſe 
which govern and preferve Humanity, 
as Fortitude and Munificence. But as 


Emw/ation is to the reſt of the Vertues, 
fo) 
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ſo Munificence knits our Aﬀecions to- 
gether. Though his Merit is accoun- 
ted greatelt , by how much there is 
the leſs of Deſert in the receiver. For 
all which we ought to be beholding 
to Favour, and not to Judgment, which 
for our ſake would caſt Contumel 

upon the Well-doer. To this Muni- 
ficence thus awaken'd, that Liberality 


anſwers which 1s bred in the breaſt of 


every one. And though perhaps at 
firſt it had an unjuſt eſteem of the 
Donor, becauſe of the Benefits; yet 
by and by it loves the Gifts for the 
Authors ſake, who extended that in- 
dulgent minde of Houſhold-gods and 
Parents, beyond the verge of his own 
Family, and with a nuriing Piety re- 
ceives Strangers into his boſome, and 
folters as her Relations. Here van- 


quiſh'd Gratitude ſubmits, and being 
ſenſible that nothing can be return'd, 
unleſs the man himſelf, he retaliates 
the Patroneſs, like a Goddeſs, with a 
faithful Worſhipper. 


Neither does 
that 
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that ſeem to me to be an ingenuous 
Ardour, which returns Benefits as it 
were Debts, and repays Gifts as if to 
quit Scores. He ads not piouſly but 
proudly, who unwillingly ſuffers him- 
ſelf to be overcome. This is, to refuſe, 
to ſtop,and not to receive : this 1s with 
greater Pride than Gratitude, to boaſt 
particular Wealth, and a wonderful 
[rife of Munificence. But in regard 
that Benefits ſeek nothing more be- 
yond reception, he only knows to 
exerciſe Liberality in receiving , who 
candidly interprets, and returns no- 
thing but a grateful Minde. Neither 
does he believe this to be the price of 


| his own, but the pledge of another 


mans Liberality. Theſe Benefits are 
the Darts of Cxpid, which with a 
Golden Shaft inflid& a taithful, but a 
ſplendid wound. Jupiter courts more 
powerfully in the ſhape of Gold, than 
under his gaudy Feathers, or in his 
own divine Form. For the Idioms 
of Preſents are underſtood by all ; but 
the 
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the Characters of Majeſty and Digaity, 
and the perſwaſions of a Rhetorical 
Pen, are diſcernible to few. 

May not I affirm ; that from this 
Humanity of a facile Minde, proceeds 
that Commileration, which ſoftens the 
Breaſt like Wax, and cauſes 1t to re- 
ceive any imprefiion 2 May I not fay, 
that from this amplitude of Minde,that 
proud Benignity ſprings, which while 
it ſeeks the place of Munificence, ex- 
tremely loves the miſerable,and loathes 
the fortunate >? May I not believe that 
hence proceeds that generous Haugh- 
tineſs, which ſhews more Kindneſs to 
bended Knees and downcaſt Looks, 
than the Embraces of the Happy ; and 
loves with that magnificent condition, 
not to be belov'd again ? 

And here we muſt confeſs the won- 
derful Amours which are darted from 


the whole body, where Vertue ſhews -| 


it ſelf; where Candor of Minde tem- 
pers the Blood with Milk; where a 
liberal Countenance .as it were enter- 
taigs 
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tains the Beholdersz and the glances 
of the Eyes are gather'd like ſcatter'd 
Coyns 3 where thou maiſt obſerve. the 
dictates of a prudent Lip, and draw 
from thence certain tacite conſultations 
of Wiſdomz where you may obierve 
reducd to a certain Law, by the bal. 
lance of Juſtice , the ſtrength and vi- 
gour of our Arteries, as well as of our 
Inclinations 3 and mailſt as it were han- 
dle with thineeyes the enliven'd Syſtem 
of Ethics; where when thou haſt be- 
held the tranſparent Members , like 
Gems fix'd to the members for Orna- 
ment as well as Service, then beho]ding 
the rammaſs'd ſtrength of Beauty, thou 
ſhalt cry out, Here , Yulcan, here; 
come bring away thy Nets , we have 
once more here taken Mars in Copu- 
lation with Yevzs. O molt admirable 
Form ! worthy the Empire of more 


| than one Sphere, We give thanks to 


Jupiter, that he hath not envy'd fo 
much Beauty to the world. The fighe 
of this Form, more powerful than or- 
phens's 


Eo) 


pheas's Lyre, is ſufficient to tame wilde | | 
This Splen-:! 
dor, more pleaſant than the Light it--) 
ſelf, deſerves, inſtead of Phebes Rays, ! 
not only to try the births of Eagles, 
but of Men: One would ſwear that } 
Souls , like falling Stars, had flowd | 
from Heaven, while we admire the | 


Beaſts and Philoſophers. 


glittering Splendour of Beauty. Theſe 


are the Darts of Cxpid, tipt with the | 
Light of Eyes brandiſhing flames, that | 


ſparkling burn and prick. 


Thus whatſoever is conſpicuous, and | 
to which we would be like, that | 
ſnatches us to it felf with the ſame ar- | 


dency, with which we draw thoſe 
things to our ſelves, to which we ſeem 
to be like. 
of this Madneſs, through which, as 
Men, we act as Boys, and covet the re- 
preſentations of our Looking-glaſles 
to kiſs and embrace. *'Tis not the 


Fate of one Narci//as, but of all Man- 
kinde, to be in Jove with their own 
Shadows, 


This Covetoulſneſs is to >: 
indulg'd 


We give and ask pardon | 
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indulgd us, whereby we feed upon 


Jour like; it being the Law of Mindes 
| to be nouriſh'd with their like. Where- 
: {fore I do not ſo much admire the force 
Jof Cuſtome, which reconciles us not 
J only to Bodies, but to Places them- 
{ ſelves, and inanimate trifles. Thus Fa- 
Imiliarity, without which, though pre- 


ſent, we are but Pilgrims, gives this 


I efficacy to Cuſtome , to form natural 


and proper Manners, and to fit the 


| Minde to the Minde , that we may 


| 1 converſe more ſweetly and freely with 


1 another, than with our ſelves. 


'Tis 
a Hell upon earth, not a Society, for 
fear of diſpleafing, to ſet our faces in 
the Looking-glaſs , in reſpect to the 


| Viſit; to weigh our words like Gold, 


before we ſpeak 'em; and to be pur 
to behave our ſelves , as at a publick 
Aſſembly, with premeditated Ge- 
{tures. 

But why do I recount thoſe agree- 
able (ſpecies, ſlightly painted in our 
Minds , either by Art , or Nature, or 


by 


* In. a 
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by Cnſtome > When Love has fix'd a 
living Image in our breaſts of all theſe 
things, by whole power they move 
and at. It was well provided for 
L overs, that it is lawful to Love the 
unwilling. There is no need of re- 
quiring returns and the debt of Lo- 
ving. It it move nothing that thou 
art her Image and her Slave, that thou 
haſt loſt thy Life and Liberty for her 
ſake; if the Crime of Impiety and 
Homicide terrifie nothing; yet neceſ- 
ſity of Nature kindles Love out of 
Love, and Flame out of Flame. Yet 
Nature would not indulge that power 
to love, to difſlemble, or otherwiſe to 
burn, than as a painted fire. For let 


the Countenance or Geſtures counter- | 


feit never ſo much, Diſimulation will 
betray it ſelf, either out of an over- 
(tudious emulation of 1mitating, or by 
reaſon of its 6wn ({loath. If yet thou 
wilt not acknowledge Love to be the. 
price of Man, . that thou maiſt admit 
him under the notion of Profit, know 
that 
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that he comprehends in himſelf all the 
benefits which he does, or is able to 
do, and all above our wiſhes: with - 
out whom I would attribute the Bene- 
fits themſelves to Chance and Fate, 
not to Man ; and ſhall account them 
rather as things found, than accepted. 
By vertue of which Gift, the Poor is 
Liberal, while he gives nothing, but 
liberally wiſhes, Than which, the 
Gods neither ask, nor beſtow any thing 
greater Upon Mortals. Surely the po- 
tent Philter is this, beyond all tie 
power of Herbs and F lowers 3 Love, 
if thou wilt be beloved. 

But as it is an uncomely thing to 
ask or give a reaſon of Love, ſo is that 


| Love moſt worthy which ſprings, like 


ſome Flowers, without the help of ſeed; 
and has this property of Eternity, to 
exiſt without a Cauſe; and like the 
Heavens, to be mov d by an unſeen In- 
telligence. This 1s that which we 
acknowledge to be all Love by Na- 
rure : That Similitude, which partly 

I many, 
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manifeſt , but chiefly. occult, which 
we cal] Sympathy. From whence with- 
ont Propinquity or Cuſtome the near 
and familiar Soul adheres to the Soul, 


as plain Bodies adhere to plain Bodies, 


only by the glew of Aptitude, never 
to be ſeparated. Nature ſeems to 
produce Twin-like Minds, as to affigne 
companions for Minds , like Shades 
and Genius's to Bodies. Hence, con- 
trary to the Wills of their Nativities, 
Men undergo the ſame Fates, and are 
born Twins. Moſt happy pair of 
Lovers! more noble ſight than that 
of the Gladiators, where the whole 
ſtrife in the duel of Liberality 1s car- 


ried on by good Offices, In this one | 


thing diſagreeing Paſſions ſhew them - 
ſelves, while both ſollicitous- for one 
another, exerciſe their Hatred and 
their Fears; both, endued with each 
others Choler, diſcern and judge the 
ſame things, the one as the other; 
FA rouch'd with the ſame Magnet, 

urn themſelves the ſame way , tend 
p- and 
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ch} and cloſe the ſame way. The one 
h-| puts on the Conntenance of the other, 
-ar | aad repreſents it more faith{ully than 
al, | the Mirrour : The one imitates the In- 
es, | clinations of the other, more than a 
er | Paraſite ; to the end he may be like : 
toll his other ſelf, yet not himſelf. p 


————C_—— 
. 


a While I was ſtammering out theſe | 
1- imperfe&t Notions, Cupid 1n diſ- | 
s, dain ſnatch'd the Pen out of my 


Hand, and flew away. 


